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ine United States has “the ability 
and capacity” to provide munitions 


Text of 


Minor's 


Garden Speech 


on Page 6 
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Nation Eyes OPM: Can It 
Fulfill FDR’s War Orde 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 


superiority” 


5 6.—In his message to Congress, President Roosevelt today gave 
the American people a blueprint for winning the battle of production on the nation’s assem- 
bl lines during the coming months of 1942. : 

A As the Président pointed out, the $56,000,000,000 war program for 1942 outlined in 


anew e 4k 


—s 


By Adam Lapin 


(Daily Worker Washington Bureau). 


message is an “all-out” program which will assure the United States and its allies 


The President made it plain that 


‘of war not only for our own fight- 
of the Soviet Union, Britain and 


China. 
PRODUCTION TO WIN 
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state met here today at the call of Thomas J. Lyons, president 


AFL Asks Brotherhoods, 


CIO Join ‘Defense Week’ 


State Federation Meeting at Albany 
Spurs War Production 


By John Meldon 


(Daily Worker Staff Correspondent) f 
ALBANY, Jan. 6.— More than 300 leaders of AFL cen- 
tral labor bodies and international unions from all over this 


of the N. Y. State Federation of Labor, to swing the 1,400,000 
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Soviets Crack Sevastapol Ring; Gain 45 


LONDON, Jan. 6 (UP).—The Red Army's mid-winte 
offensive, gaining momentum by the hour, has sw 
demoralized 


: 


ih 


Germans out of 572 towns 
drenched the battlefields with the blood 
dead in five days ending Monday midnight, 
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and civilian defense drives. 


Federation members energetically behind the war production 


Furriers Union Urges 


(Special te the Dally Worker) 
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F. D. R. to Free Browder: 


claring such favorable action at 


ternational whose membership is 


| 15,000. 


to send the President a wire ask- 
ing tor Browder’s release, de- 


725 


hearten our membership and the | 
American people as a whole.” 

The wire was signed by Ben 
Pietro Lucchi, general secretary- 
treasurer, in behalf of the In- 
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WASHINGTON, Jan. 6 (UP).— 
The Japanese, ir, mistreating whil. 
civilians in Manila, are “descending 
to the lowest possible level of ani- 


Asiatics, is descending to the lowest 
possible level of animal savagery.” 
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believed to have caused extensive 
damage.” | 
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WASHINGTON, Jan. 6 (UP). — 
Fifty Japanese bombers hammered 
at Corregidor for the fourth suc- 
cessive day in an effort to “soften: 
up” the island fortress which com- 
mands the entrance to Manila Bay, 
but at least seven of them were hit 


(Continued on Page 2) 


Appeaser-Nazi Link to Be 
Spotlighted at Hill Trial 


By Eva Lapin 
(Daily Worker Washington Bures) i 
WASHINGTON, Jan. 6.— The Department of Justice 
will throw a glaring spotlight on the activities of pro-appease- 
ment. groups and Nazi agents in this country when the trial 
of George Hill, secretary to Rep. Hamilton Fish opens up 
here tomorrow before a Federal District Court. 


Viereck, ace Nazi propagand 


7 


Hill's trial is in effect a dress re-. 
hearsal for the trial of George Sy!- 
vester 


Hill is being tried on two counts 
of “corrupt perjury”—failure to tell | 
the truth about his role in the sen- 


to admit that he knew and had 
dealings with Viereck. 

The second count is by far the 
more important one and is expected 
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on the platform of the Lenin; Memorial meeting at Madison Square Gar- 
den Monday night are shown above with the flags of the nations of the 
“@nti-fascist alliance—the United States, Great Britain, the Soviet Union and China. Speakers shown in 
_ Photo at right are, from left to right, Gil Green, State Secretary of the Party; Peter V. Cacchione, New 
York Councilman; Israel Amter, State Chairman; Benjamin Davis, Jr., member of the Daily Worker edi- 
torial board, and Fay Caller, acting administrative secretary: of the Young Communist League. 
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15 eg _ (Continued from Page 1) 4) 
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— MacArthur's brave U. 8.-Fili- 
- pino fighters on the island of Luzon 
. four hours. 

Damage and casualties to the de- 


_ fenders were “light.” 


15 BOMBERS DOWNED 


|) ‘Anti-aircraft guns barking de- 
¥ tante from the rock-hewn Corre- 
aer fortress now definitely have 
> Brought down at least 15 enemy 
bmbers and scored hits on at least 
1 others—most of which probably 
ie been knocked out of the war 
mpor y or even permanently. 
mp communique No. 47, cover - 
the situation as of 9:30 A. M. 
, also reported that ground ac- 
ty was considerably less than on 
dus days, but that “enemy 


8 nese 


ure is continuing on all Amer- 
u and Philippine outposts.” 

he War Department said the 
bardment of Corregidor was 
| Of a general aerial attack on 

lla Bay fortifications. 

r target of the new assault 
sly was Fort Drum, battle- 


the communique indicated 

ihe Japanese fire was directed 

len at Corregidor and the port 

13 yeles—ow the south coast of 

lan Province and fewer than 

ive miles across the north channel 
of Manila Bay from Corregidor. 


BLAST CORREGIDOR 


The latest bombardment seemed 
ote part of a sustained Japanese 
attempt to split communications be- 

een Corregidor and MacArthur’s 
Slidated armies fighting from 
hortened, but stronger, defensive 
ines in Bataan Province and part 

‘Pampanga Province. 

So long as Corregidor holds out, 
panese naval units cannot enter 
Bay and make use of the 
' @aptured U. S. naval base of Cavite 
ie miles southwest of fallen Ma- 
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, the concentrated enemy 
to “soften up” and then 
eee out Corregidor from the air. 
"Army communique No. 47 gave no 
tailed picture of operations by 
. . 8.-Filipino land forces which 
ste 4 y hurled back an enemy 
Hrontal attack which cost the Japa- 
diese at least 700 killed. 
) Meanwhile, reported Japanese 
mistreatment of the white civilian 
ppulation of occupied Manila drew 
’ further fire from Secretary of State 
eren Hull who said of the en- 
make a war of extinction on 
I. helpless and innocent men, wom- 
and children, other than Asia- 
5. is descending to the lowest pos- 
le level of animal savagery.” 
Nun yesterday termed the Japa- 
— “monstrous.” 
& TAKE KUANTAN, 
WIPED OUT 
Jan. 6 (UP).— 
invaders have captured 
‘fortified town and air 
on the east coast of Malaya 
| miles from Singapore, but 
ih Imperials virtually have 
the latest Japanese 
g parties on the steamy west 
{ Swamps, it was announced 
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ie 


ish Imperials were under- 
| local offensives, some of 


Enemy Planes Downed 


Raid Over Corregidor 


were dispeised before they could do 
any serious damage. 


SEE MORE LANDINGS 


The situation on the west coast 
offered little cheer in spite of the 
temporary successes against land- 
ing parties. It was admitted that 
more landing attempts were ex- 
pected momentarily, and the Im- 
perial positions were being con- 
stantly outflanked. Today's com- 
munique reported that “there has 
been some further withdrawal of 
our troops on the Perak front 
(which extends down to the Kuala 
Selangor sector 230 miles from Sin- 
gapore) in order to deal with a 
threat to our left flank.” 

The communique denied reports 
that the Japanese had landed south 
of Kuala Selangor, which is only 
35 miles northwest of Kuala Lum- 
pur, the Federated Malay States 
capital, but it was revealed that 
the Japahese were attempting to 
develop landings in the immediate 
vicinity of Kuala Selangor. With 
their warships in full control of the 
upper Malscca Straits, the invad- 
ers swarmed down the coastal 


launches, kunks and even row 
boats. Their newest base of opera- 
tions were the Perak and Berham 
River swamps along the Perak- 
Selangor Province border. 


SEEK TO DIVERT ISH 


It was learned that e@stablish- 
ing themselves at the mouths of 
those two rivers, the Japanese had 
sent a few craft into the Perak 
River to create a diversion, while 
the main force continued on 26 
miles south—14 miles past the 
mouth of the Berham River—and 
landed without opposition. This 
main force struck inland and 
turned back north toward Telok 
Anson, 20 miles away, where a 
fierce batile was reported. The 
maneuver was typical of those 
which have pushed the Imperials 
back down the coast. 

No details of the action at Kuan- 
tan were «available. The communi- 
que said oaly that “in Pahang our 
forces withdrew from Kuantan.” 

The communique said Japanese 
bombers caused some damage in 
Johore Province Monday but that 
“our anti-air guns shot down one 
enemy plane for certain and dam- 
aged another so badly it is unlike- 


waters in sow, fishing craft, 


ly that it 1eached its base.” It said 
enemy planes also flew over Singa- 
pore Monday night at great height 
and dropped some bombs, causing 
slight damage and one civilian 
casualty. 

an 


WAVELL TO DIRECT 
ALLIES FROM JAVA 


VATAVIA, Jan. 6 (UP). — Gen, 
Sir Archibald Wavell will direct the 
Allied war against Japan from a 
headquarters on the island of Java, 
centered in the East Indies Archi- 
pelago which forms the . strategic 
gateway of the Allied life-line be- 
tween the. Pacific 
Oceans, it was announced officially 
tonight. 

This announcement was made as 
the Dutch, taking an increasing 
part in the South Pacific war, an- 
nounced the loss of a submarine 
and the bombing by a Japanese 
plane of an island in the Natoena 
group, lécated in the South China 
Sea between Malaya and Borneo 

At his new base, British sources 


ganization to pool“ land, sea and 
aviation resources of the United 


8 tes, Britain, China and the 
st Indes for waging the war in 
this area, 


Exact location of the headquar- 
ters has not been decided, but 
Batavia or Surabaya, on the north- 
east coast, appear most probable 
sites. 


Further evidence of Allied moves 
to unify their war efforts was re- 
vealed in an announcement that 
Dr. H. J. Van Mock, newly-ap. 
pointed Lieutenant Governor. Gen- 
eral of the East Indies, had ar- 
rived in Australia for “conversa- 
tions with leading personalities ” 
The subject of his conversations 
| was not disclosed, but was pre- 
sumed tc deal with joint defense 
problems, 

The Netherlands Indies Navy, 
still maintaining a relentless drive 
against Japanese craft, said the 
lost submarine had been attached 
to the British Fleet in East Asia- 
tic waters. It was the second sub- 
marine lost by the Dutch since out- 


revealed Wavell will set up ah or- 


and Indian 


at it Madison 4. Garden H 
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See full — 5 of Robert Minor’s. Garden . Ke, on Page 6 


British, Axis 
Forces Clash 
At Agedabia 


Mobile Column Engages 
Rommel’s Tanks 
in Libya 


CAIRO,. an 6 6 WP) Strong de- 
tachments of British mobile forces, 
alded by bombers and fighters, suc- 
cessfully engaged mechanized forces 
of the main Axis armies Monday in 
the Agedabia area, near the Gulf 
of Sidra 300 miles from the Egyp- 
tian border, British headquarters 
announced today. 


No details were given in the com- 
munique of the battle in this area, 
the farthest the British have pushed 
in their drive across Cyrenaica. Ad- 
vance operations have been confined 
in the area for nearly a week. 

Meanwhile, the Royal Air Force 
announced that RAF and Free 
French bombers continued through- 
out Monday to blast Axis forces 
isolated in Halfaya Pass. The Allies 
lost no planes in the attacks, the 
communique said. 


General headquarters announced 
that mopping up operations in the 
area of Bardia, which fell to the 
British Friday, had increased the 
number of war prisoners to 7,982, 
including 1.04 Germans, 5,278 
Italians and 900° wounded of both 
nationalities, 


WEATHER IMPEDING 
BRITISH IN LIBYA 


LONDON, Jan..6 (UP).—“Ahso- 
lutely frightful” weather is imped- 
ing British operations ir Libya, 
where it is indicated that the Em- 


out the stronghold of thousands of 
Axis troops in the Sollum-HaMaya 
area, a British military commen- 
tator said today. 


Heavy rain storms are interfer- 
ing with air activity, the commen- 
tator — 


ae ee: 


Aliens of Enemy 
Lands Must Give 
Up War Weapons 


WASHINGTON; Jan. 6 (UP).— 
Japanese, German and Italian 
aliens were. under orders today to 
surrender all weapons ahd imple- 
ments of war, bombs, explosives, 
signal devices, codes, and any ma- 
terials. containing descriptions or 
pictures and drawings of naval or 
military establishments and equip- 
ment. 

Attorney General Francis Biddle, 
in issuing the order last night, set 
11 P. M. Thursday as the = 


break of the Pacific war. 


of the surrender. 


pire fortes are’ preparing to knock 


Can OPM Fill FDR’s 
Order? Nation Asks 


New Approach to Production Vital for 
| Success of $56 Billion Plan 


(Continued from Page 1) 


and expanding production — large - 


scale conversion. 

The President called for conver - 
sion “of every available plant and 
tool to war production.” 

And he emphasized that this goes 
all the way “from the huge auto- 
mobile industry to the village ma- 
chine shop" other words making 
it clear that small plants must be 
converted and drawn into war pro- 
duction. 

e fundamental question raised 
by the President's message was 
whether the huge all- out program 
he outlined can be attained under 
the present production set-up and 
with the present personnel, 
| OPM Director William Knudsen 
hurriedly issued a joint statement 
together with Associate OPM Di- 
rector Sidney Hillman in which he 
said: 

“The President has set our goal. 
We have raised our sights to meet 
it.” 

But there is a wide-spread belief 
in official as well as labor circles 
that Knudsen is too deeply com- 
mitted to business-as-usual methods 
to direct the all-out program which 
is now essential. 

NEW METHODS NEEDED 

A movement for a new over-all 
supply board ‘which would dispiact} 
the OPM and the Procurement of- 
ficials of the Army ahd Navy who 
now have charge of placing orders 
has gained considerable momentum 
in official Washington. 

What steps will be takén by thé 
President in the immediate future 
on this proposal is not yet clear, 
but it is reasonable to believe that 
some kind of shake-up is inevitable 
if the goals.set by the President are 
to attained. 

conection with airplanes alone, 
1942 production is to be more than 
three times as big as in 1941, and 
it is obvious that this total can- 
not be reached with the old meth- 
ods. 

The 1942 production for planes is 
60,000 which equals an average of 
5,000 planes a month. During 1941 
the average is estimated at 1,500 
a month, | 

As a result of the notorious sit- 
down strike of the aircraft com- 
panies in the Summer of 1940 dur- 
ing which they refused to take con- 
tracts unless they got more profits, 
aircraft production was slow in get- 


In February’ of 1941, only 962 


during the later months of the year 
OPM did not release figures. 

Almost as important as the in- 
crease in the number of planes pro- 
jected by the Presidént in his em- 
phasis on actual combat planes. 


OFFENSIVE WEAPONS 


Particularly in the early months 
of 1941 more than half the planes 
produced were trainers which could 
not be used for combat, e the 
60,000 total set by the President for 
this year will include 45,000 combat 
planes, or three-quarters of the 
total. 

By Usting bombers first among the 
combat planes to be produced, the 
President also plaged emphasis on 
increased production of one of the 
key offensive weapons of the Army 
—the bomber, 

For 1943 the President proposed 
a total of 125,000 planes, of which 
100,000 are to be combat planes. 

No figures on tank production 
are available at OPM headquar 
ters, but officials. said that the m- 
crease in tanks would be as spec 
tacular es that in planes, 

One of the largest increases will 
have to come in the production of 
anti-aircraft guns where there has 
heen a considerable lag in , Produc. | 
tion as the tesult of the failure of 


contract parts. 

While no figures are available, 
it is understood that only a small 
fraction’ of the 20,000 anti-aircraft 


guns scheduled for 1942 were pro · 


duced during 1941. 
SHIPPING . STRESSED 


The President also put consider- 
able emphasis on production of new 
merchant shipping which is to be 
increased from 1,100,000 tons in 1941 
to 8,000,000 tons in 1942. Maritime 
officials had earlier considered 4,- 
000,000 tons the top maximum pos- 
sible in 1942. 

For 1943, the President proposed 
construction of 10,000,000 tons of 
merchant shipping as compared 
with a figure of 8,000,000 tons ear- 
lier advanced by the Maritime 
Commission as the top maximum. 

Many officials here believed that 
the increase in merchant ships 
would be important not only to 
deliver goods to our allies but also 
to make possible the creation of 
an AEF to the battlefronts in Eu- 
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ting started. 


rope or Asia 


OPM ünd Army officials to zub- 


\ 


plan of pi 
west into 


the western shore. 


Malaya). 


Sumatra and Java. 


The Chinese seem to be developing their victory at Changsha 
where 75,000 Japanese are reported to be in dire straits. 

Chinese troops are reported moving into Burma for d flank 
attack with the British against the Japanese either tn Thailand: - 
This is a plan after our own heart. The Japa-. 
nese have to be attacked on land at this state of the war. 


The great operation on the Central Soviet Pront is developing, 
but a veil of secrecy has been thrown over its progress. 
One thing seems to be quite clear: a huge double pincer move- 
ment is under way. The big “outer” pincers are biting into Rahey. 
in the north and Sukhinichi in the south (these points are some. 
Somewhere in the middle of the jaws and about 
50 miles to the east of the line connecting the two points of the 
Pincers, lies Mozhaisk, where a couple of Germany army corps 
are concentrated, fighting fiercely. . 
In view of the large size of the pincers, the Soviet High Com- 
* mand seems to have found it expedient to make a secondary 
i the center and has jammed an inner pair of pincers on the 


or in Indo-China. 


150 miles apart). 


area of Mozhaisk proper. 


There is. no use speculating at present on the outcome of this 


huge operation, 


There are indications that Timoshenko has resumed his at- 
_ tack against. Kharkov, but this so far is described from Moscow 
as “local advances in the Kharkov ares.” 


While the undisputed center of gravity of the operations on 
the Eastern Front lies on the line Moscow-Vyazma, the highly 
important advance in the Crimea is proceeding apace (and a good 
It would seem from the descriptions that the Soviet 
troops are approaching Karasubazar which is about 20 miles east 
of Simferopol. The Germans let us know that the Red Army had 
attempted a landing “directly threatening the railroad junction 
of Dzhankoi.” This would mean that something is afoot on the 
western shore of the Sivash Lagune (between the mainland and 


pace at that). 


On the 5 
War Fronts | 


0 AS OF JANUARY 5th) 
By A VETERAN COMMANDER 


The heroic | troops of General MacArthur have deltvered a 
stinging counter-attack against the Japanese north of Manila. 
Besides that MacArthur has succeeded in foiling the Japanese 
off his troops by a masterly withdrawal to the 
peninsula where lies the secondary naval base of 
Olongapo. However, this maneuver, brilliant as it was, has further 
reduced Mac Arthur's elbow- room. 

The appearance of American heavy bombers which success - 
fully attacked a Japanese squadron off southern Mindanao is 8 
very encouraging sign. These bombers are probably part of the 
reinforcements which have been under way for some days. 
seemingly are based on one of the Islands of the East Indies. 

The news from Malaya is less pleasant. Here the Japanese 
have effected new landings jn the rear of the British troops on 
It seems that they have struck at the triangle 
of railroads Kuala Selangor-Ft. Swettenham-Kuala Lumpur (the 
latter city of 200,000 is the biggest rubber producing center in 
It is to be expected that the Japanese will make a pass 
at Malacca and the island of Roepat which lies between that city 
and Sumatra, thus bottling up the Straits of Malacca and 
Singapore’s communications back on the Soenda Straits between 


They 
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and the Tongue of Arabat). | 
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Adhere to Pact 


(UP) .— 
Willibald. M. Ploechl, Washington 
representative of the Free Austrian 
National Council, today informed 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull of 
the council’s adherence to the united 
anti-Axis pact. 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 6 


Describ 


es How 


Lt. Gen. Boldin, Famed tor Tula Offensive, 


Red Army Recaptured Kaluga 


By Lieut. Gen. I. Boldin 
(By Wireless to Inter-Continent News) 
KUIBYSHEV, Jan. 6.—Prep- 
arations for the recapture of Ka- 
luga were begun in mid-Decem- 
ber, when Soviet units struck a 
heavy blow in the Tula direction 
and set the remnants of Guder- 
jan’s second panzer army hastily 
retreating scuth and southwest. 
Our task was to prevent the 
Germans from recovering from 
the first blow, to prevent them 
from entrenching and to inflic 
blow after blow in the direction 
where they least expected them. 
While making preparations for 
the new operation, Soviet units in 
the Tula district continued pur- 
suit of the Germans retreating 
southward. Kosaya Gora, 15 kilo- 


@ from the sputh - 
west, The — attacked, no. 
from the north, as the enemy ex- 
pected, but from the south, that 
is, from the German rear. 


Soviet units cid not move along 


the highway to which the Ger- 
mans clung with all their strength, 
but gradually mioved South and 
using a pincer movement closed in 
on the enemy from the West and 
East. On Dec. 17, the pincers 
clesed in the district of Shcheki- 
no. Recapturing Schekino, Red 
Army units inflicted heavy losses 
on the Germans, driving Guder- 
ian’s group off the highway, and 
cut it off from repair bases and 
main bases and main highways. 

Guderian’s forces took to flight. 

While the battles for Shchekino 
were still in progress, prepara- 
tions were already made for car- 
rying out plans drafted by Gen- 
eral Zhukov, Commander of the 
Western Front, for the Kaluga 
operations. 

SOVIET SURPRISE RAID. 

A group of mobile shock troops 
concentrated in the district of 
Tula and consisting of infantry. 
cavalry, tanks and artillery was 
set the task of striking a surprise 
blow .and capturing Tula. The 
route of march was deliberately 
mapped through a district with 
poor roads. Morsover the heavy 
snowfall made the narrow. country 
roads anti forest paths practically 
impassable not only for machines 


— 


Soviet units operating in the 
north and south protected the 
flanks of the mobile group. Col - 
onel ‘Siyazov launched the attack 
from the north. The enemy ap- 
parently decided that it was at 
this point on the Kararova Ka- 
luga Highway that Soviet troops 
would strike and was preparing to 


By the end of Dec. 20, our troops 


- small groups were fruitless, the 
ture of Dubno, situated in the German Command was compelled 
German. rear, 25° kilometers be- | to transfer big units from other 
yond the front line. After a | sectors to the Kaluga Front. As 
whole night of travel by horse and | a result of energetic operaticns, 
automobile, a mobile group of Red | Soviet units under Siyazov and 

| Army automatic tiflemen broke | Khokhlov, first repelled the 137th 
on points far in the enemy rear | the arrival of reinforcements re- 
are undertaken quite frequently. captured point after point. 

Fierce fighting proceeded on At the same time by dispatch- 

both sides of the mobile group as | ing Soviet automatic riflemen far 
it moved secretly towards Kaluga. ahead we prevented the enemy 
The enemy brought up artillery, | from entrenching on the left bank 
put tanks into action, and | of the Oka River, Soviet unils 
launched frequent counter-attacks. | steadily mcved forward without 
By thus diverting the attention of | pausing to ‘fight small enemy 
the enemy, the Red Army made it | groups, them. ö 
possible for the Kaluga to | groups 

Br ad ths fate 67 8 bebicastiive ö 

aa. 


Mopping up operations still con- 
tinue. The rapid advance of So- 
viet units prevented the enemy 
from hurning Russian villages. 
The infuriated enemy detailed 
special detachments - for setting 
fire to the villages. These de- 
tachments were wiped out by our 
Red Army. Thus in the district 
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On Dec. 23 tanks entered 


the 


battle on both sides. Launching 


a flerce counter-attack the Ger- 


mans occupied the villages 
Puchkovo and Romodanovo, 


of 
but 


were encircled and wiped out. 
In street battles Soviet infan- 

try and cavirymen revealed their 

splendid fighting qualities. Re- 
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every 30 to 40 minutes by groups 


Nazis Will Be 


Annihilated, 


Bares Atrocities Against : 
Civilian Population 
of Soviet Union 

(Continued from Page 1) 


pledged that the. Soviet penne will 
attain retribution: — 
In his lengthy note, Molotov cata- 


that it was the Soviet Govern- 


all honest people in the world the 
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Molotov Vows. ‘| 


logued German atrocities, stating — 


ment's duty to “bring to the know f 
edge of all civilized humanity and 
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Man Parley in Jersey 
| * ae Po 5 1 a ; ery ie ; „ 4 rch 
i #&\ CIO Electrical Meeting Called on War Production; — 
Sov. Edison Plans Joint Jersey Conference . ual 
: anagements of some of the largest machine and instrument plants in the New to be 
‘ork-North New Jersey area now engaged on arms production, will be represented at a 
> more - production conference at Hotel McAlpin, Thursday night, jointly with union leaders 
5 called by the United Electrical Radio and Machine Workers, CIO, it was announced yes-| pieted 
; terday, Representatives of the Army and Navy were also invited to attend, according to | — 
—— - games Lustig, district organizer of 
3338 the U. E. 
7 1 AO : R W Among the managements that 
ACCHIONE to Report on . tered to be repre 
5 8 * | sented are those of E. W. Bliss 
eae | © > 1 Company of Brooklyn; Thomas A. 
Activities Over Radio αονf west cnn: 
— Moe 
government should 
instituted a second 
' 0 of Mr. Bridges. 
eilman Cacchione Reports,” will be heard over Sta- A . of tank and |Schdol teacher, was ordered rein-| “The Board unanimously found 
5 tion WHOM every Sunday night at 11:10 o'clock, speed production that Mr, Bridges was not estab- 
. plane parts, bomb sights, machine stated in his job yesterday by the 
eee, beer pair 1 f or affiliated with the Communist 
Se neem oe thet Baten, plants under contract with the U-E. | been dismissed by the Board of Edu- : 
_, Cacchione said yesterday that he would make | Party at any time and recommend- 
d condense into the weekly mepact! (The union is pressing. for joint) cation for having signed 4 Oom- ed the deportation case be dropped 
every bit of essential news about what City Council mitte ab al ol, apeciat joint | munist nominating petition. at once. By this fearless and hon- 
did during the week. He his friends and Ji . The board of eduostion of the 4 dises uus in tg unten 
ed A a ä 3 of materials needed in war work borough in which he taught charzed +. institutions and does much to a: 
| 5 958 i E00 workers in their ? 
7 work upon * * N 
Council to Hear Mayor r tert su e eee im der d . eto, gat ie cen War Shot Sen. Mead Hails 
* is seeking to wage a joint ef- : | “Members ; é Citizens - Fells Soldier Polish- 
yy v7. fort to eliminate needless machine | wat the evidence against him con-| ‘Members of the Citisens Com- Americans 
Today on War Efforts e e "|e sity ot sev sen tliat is e econ On War Stand 
1 a 3 nominating petition and ruled that moves the taint of unfair discrimi- 5 me Re gen — 
5 JERSEY CIO GREETS was “insufficient evidence.” nation which attached to the en- Gr casual The Polish-American Trade Union 
Organizational Steps to Be Acted ON; | EDISON PARLEY PLAN The Gillies case; like the Rapp- | ‘ire second prosecution of this im-| was Dorn more than 50 years | committee here has been congrat- 
5 we (Special te the Daily Worker) Coudert persecutions in New Teen |Past OO a. a after the war bétwen the states | 1.104 by Senator James RI. Mead 
To Elect Council Officers . ere to be earned boped dl. was im the Station Hos- t Nes york for ite recent message 
4 rane ; from Trenton that he plans to call ticular interest because of its im- that Attorney General Francis 8 gant 
Mayor LaGuardia is scheduled to deliver his 1942 mes- 4 conference of management, labor larity to the case of 50 employes of | Biddle will enable Mr, Bridges to He is Pvt. Harry Chait, De. umited cooperation with the US 
ge to the new City Council when it assembles today for and government representatives to the Qounty Board of Public Ausist- ume cull citizenship rights and troit, Mich. ‘| Government in its all-out efforts 
first meeting. / put into action a program of co-|ance, whose hearings on similar| to continue unhampered his pa-“  Chait’s unit was bivouacked on e Axis docs of dunce. 
The Mayor's address, which is‘ expected to deal with | operation on the armaments assem. charges are now being conducted. | Mie teats üppig ot war up- 4 Old cen War battleground The message was voted at a mass 
role of the legislative bedy and the administration in 4 Bet ih ate ia —— plies to our forces in the Orient along the North Carolina coast, | meeting held in the Polish National 
Var effort, will be delivered „„ mason, President ot we Dal 2 and to our Allies.” ? strewn with rusty shot and shell. Home à short time ago. 
= the Council completes its work | ready declared they will not vote wow’ ze O10 Council add his . e ysman, At the: same time the Commit- The ocean breeze was chilly | “Your spirit is the spirit of Amer- 
‘ organization. for the Quinn resolution. ine | organisation had proposed the en. T h H dE ‘Detepee Ose along the beach, and the men lea, wrote Senator Mead. 
ne work of organization is en- minority caucus has pledged to vote ing of such conference some weeks} 1 Sachers Head | the Harry Bridges e built an open pine log fire, using 
a ! I mittee, 303 Market St., Fran- . I. J. MORRIS, Ine. 
ed to rove swiftly. The Dem- FPV 2 n ancient ane casings for props. 
have agreed to re-tlect Jo-| gharkey will refer the Quinn reso-| sar Abramson also tndicated that Join Navy “We are deeply gratified by me An old shell burst, spraying 
T. Sharkey, Brooklyn Dem-|jution to the Committee on Privi-| the governor may call a conference} =o j.-—— ; 3 fire and burning powder in all 
vice-chairman and majority | leges and Elections. lot representatives of the state CIO The Teachers Union of New York | dun Appeals. Fe ven become directions. Chait was burned on 
and continue Joseph E. Among the first resolutions to be and APL organizations with the yesterday made public a “toast to| of l victory for the the face and hands. 296 SUTTER AVE., B’KLYN, N.Y 
Angle “ Bronx Democrat, in the | Considered by the new municipal] view of having labor come into such 3 the 3 7 — PHONES ——__ 
of Finance Committee chair-| egislature are two introduced by conference united. NET ee ee ene pee RO Rave — . 
Both positions and that ot one Petitions the State Legisle- eee eee eee who enlisted for navel) and morally in his great cause. | WASHINGTON, dan. 6 (ur). - SOLGREEN’S 
ety Werease. The minority of ns oe re ee Meeps state There appears to be? basic agree- | service, 5 5 will seek the Unies States * . eee aeg 1 UNION a. 
fon. . die na ane tmarte * of compensation, privi- ee 8 x ler 5 aby — Mr. Zysman and Abe Lederman, ® | citizenship denied him because of en : ra ag dagger . Broadway o Bet. 13th & unn Sts 
oe agreed to elect Mrs. Genevieve ding would jurisdic tive board of tho long tion which began | Ade, was ordered to duty by the 
8 é Pleges and rights of promotion. tional disputes and other division|™é¢mber of the executive > 8 rr Stop in for a Snack 
| Already a number of local laws Bay secon mer eben dh are that may interfere with an all-out|the Teachers Union of New York, 3 4 gdh r Before and After Workers Schoo! 
„ nd resolutions have been dropped Board of Estima war effort. have both joined the country’s : : & 
m the legislative hopper. war veterans recently discharged) A seven-pomt program aiming to 


To CHALLENGE CACCHIONE 
Hugh Quinn, Queens Democrat, 


munmist, to sit as a member of the 
body to which he was elected. 

Quinn’s resolution, it was stated, 
will challenge Cacchione’s qualifica- 


Rates Cut on Airmail 
To Army Outside U. S. 
WASHINGTON, Jan. 6 (UP). — 


The War Department was notified 
today that reduced rates for air- 


advance war production recently 
adopted by the New Jersey State 
Industrial Union Council will be im- 
mediately submitted to the gov- 
ernor as the CIO’s suggestions for 
the gement-labor-government 
conference, Abramson said. 

The seven-point program urges 
the round-the-clock day, seven days 
weekly at all war plants; call upon 
war industry employers to relax an 
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naval forces. 
Mr. Zysman’s telegram, which was 
addressed to the union’s Delegated 


Sorry cannot be wich you t- 
nicht. Am en route to my new job. 


| many restrictions on training work- % our country and victory.” 
mail and parcel post to American ers; establishment of a central pro- 
curement agency by the 1 2 
. — tc np-| | Rockefeller’s Aid 
plies emanates from a single center;; WASHINGTON, Jan. 6 (UP).— 
The new rates provide for a flat calls upon non-war industries to The American Red Cross announc- 
charge of 6 cents per half ounce cooperate on inventory of its work - ed today that Mr. and Mrs. John 
r for airmail. Previously, rates had ers so as to make possible trans- D. Rockefeller, Jr., and their six 
| varies from 50 cents to the Philip-| ference of certain skilled workers children have contributed $200,000 
pines, 25 cents to the Caribbean | to arms plants; extension of train- to the American Red Cross war 
bases and 20 cents to Hawaii. ing and retraining of workers. fund. ' 
Must Smash Axis to Continue N 
: * ed N * 0 * | 
5 mancipation Ben Davis Tells Rally 
i 7 9 — 
4 13 (Special to the Daily Worker). | Today, more than ever, tinued, and Negroes will fight be- The resolution stated that “in this 
25 _ CHICAGO, Jan. 6—More than racial discrimination is unpatriotic.| cause they are united with the op- hour of national emergency all foes 
Pit 800 people jammed Forum Hall Sun-| Progress toward the goal of unity pressed wherever they may be, in of fascism and reaction should be 
5 N =" 
0 
* ä | : by the 
n unanimous vote of the 500 per cent. 
i, against enemies of Negro Hansborough, member of 
4 manship oi Frederick Douglass in| people brought roars of leughter. edits Wate ane ee 
; When he lashed out at certain) wi, 
* : munist Party, acted as chairman. 
Negro misieaders who say “This is) Romania Ferguson spoke on the 
a white man’s war,” and urge Ne- tite and struggles of Sojourner 
groes to shun any connection with) Truth, Harriet ‘Tubman, and Ida 
Tey it, Davis evoked cheers and pro- wells, great Negro women. 
longed laughter by quoting a point- 
ed statement made by Frederick ‘ 
, similar 
1 | 
' | shamed by your bravery!” 
le BROWDER RESOLUTION 
Zut at Ao time did he evoke more 
b 
4 Communist, 
* is his own life and as a champi 
55 . Negro rights, and of Earl Browder, 
7 Full proof of Davis’ statement 
i that “A Party which speaks so ably | 
a for the Negro people—even if you 
bo don’t agree with it—deserves the 
ot respect of the mani- 
9... | fest to all ic the attitude of the 
9 audience and the with 
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Army and Navy Florists 
FULL LINE of leather and ned 5 
ios ira ave. 100% Union Shop 


74 Gecend Ave. 


Moving and Storage 


Please mention the Daily Worker when patronizing advertisers 


Laundries 


U. S. FRENCH 
HAND LAUNDRY 


@ Excellent Werk © Efficient 
@ Very Beasonabie e Call and 
We Also Do Cleaning and Dyeing 

9 Christopher St, WA. 9-2732 
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“Give Us a Trial“ 


Men’s Wear 


NEWMAN BROS. Men's and Young Men's 
Clothing. 84 Stanton St., ur. Orchard. 
. N. . attention. 


Movers. ‘Fireproof warehouse. Cash un- 
necessary. TRemont 8-1766. Mr. Edward. 


Opticians and 
Optometrists 


ROXY Modern Furniture. Stock order: 
Dentists Painted-unpainted, Mirrors, Lamps. 488 
2 Sixth Ave. (12th) N. r. d. * 
Dr. J. S. EFREM OF 
to 
8 5 tist MODERN FURNITURE designed speci- 


01 k. 149th St. N. T. MBIrose 5-0084 


| OFFICIAL LW. O. OPTICIAN 


OFFICIAL IW. o. OPTICIAN 
Associated Optometrists 


255 West 84th St., nr. Seventh Ave. 
Tel.: MEd. 83-3243 @ Daily 9 a.m.-7:30 p.m. 


J. P. FREEMAN, Optometrist , 


Restaurant 
Quality Chinese Food 
197 Second Ave. - Bet. 12 & 18 St, 

GR. 71-9444 eee 
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beorge Powers, 
areathers and 
7 ‘razier Released 


. : Out: To Speak at Lenin Rally Jan. 23 


8 Leading Communists in Pittsburgh 


1 2) 
* : G * 
PIT TSBURCGH 
„ : 
hl ) 1 3 4 


(Special te the Dally Worker) 

Jan. 6.—Geoyrge Powers, Ben Careathers 
Naldro Frazier were released from jail today on parole 

er serving more than nine months for their part in Com- 

munist nominating petition circulation in the 1940 elections. 

With these three Communist leaders freed, there are 


\) 9930 convicted still in the Allegheny | 
11 ounty Workhouse. 
These three, James H. Dolsen, 
„ © Stanovich, Andrew Novak are 
) Ya Seheduled to be released on com- 
"pletion of their terms on Jan. 17. 
full sentence was for two 
ars, Careathers and Frazier were 
th given eighteen months sen- 


wers, District Secretary of the 
Gommunist Party at the time of 
Seams, conviction, Careathers, Negro 
Wer and probably the best known 
munist in Pittsburgh, and Fra- 

mies, former legislative director, will 
ee their first public appearance 
dit a Lenin Memorial meeting to be 

held on Jan. 23 at the Northside 


three others of the more than 

greeted him, Powers reminded them 
that “congratulations will really be 
in order when Earl Browder, who 


was sent to jail one week after we 
did, and on an even flimsier tech- 
nicality, is freed.” 


the Communist Party of Pittsburgh, 
said that he was going to offer him- 
self immediately for Civilian De- 
fense work and said that “all the 
Negro people should join with all 
other 
against the Axis powers.” Citing 
opportunities in this country for or- 
ganizing to end grievances of the 
Negro people, Careathers said that 
all this would be gone if the Axis 


1 egie Hall. 
wer ing the many friends who 


powers won “and a new world slave- 
ry instituted,” 


Careathers, who is chairman of 


Americans in the struggle 


Today; Viereck Case Is On Next 


(Continued from Page 1) 


the Justice Department 
ossesses information showing that 
‘the offices of four Senators and 20 
congressmen had relations 
h isolationist groups financed by 


ne trial of Hill is considered im- 
ud nt by observers here because 
many appeasement leaders are still 
“earrying on undercover activities de- 
Bigned to hinder our war effort. 
nis has taken the form recently of 
ping at lend-lease activities and 
“throwing suspicion on Great Britain, 
One interesting aspect of 
© frial is that Hill is being defended 


iy former Rep. John J. be en 
eactionary Tammany leader, who 
defeatei for Congress as à re- 
of President Roosevelt's purge 
im 1938 against tory congressmen. 

Hill has been out on $5,000 bail, 


Justice attorneys asked for 
$10,000 pointing out that Hill told 


the fact that the presiding 
udge was Alan T. Goldsborough, 
lor 18 years a member of Congress, 
who has close connections with 
The Hill case is being handled 
jor the Justice Department by spe- 
Wal assistants to the Attorney Gen- 
iral William P. Maloney and Ed- 
md J. Hickey, Jr., although the 
wial planned for the coming Mon- 
ay is scheduled to last for only 
ree days, there is a possibility 
Mat the Viereck case may be post- 
poned if the Hill proceedings should 


us indictment handed down 
y & Federal Grand Jury which 
began an investigation on Sept. 12, 
41, into the activities of Viereck 
nd “other persons, corporations 
Organizations” suspected of 
ting foreign agents. 
_ Rep. Fish’s office came under the 
u of the Grand Jury in con- 


0 with its investigation of 

feston Dennett, Secretary of two 

biationist groups, to Make Europe 

War Debts and the Islands for 
ar Debts Committees. 

_ MAILBAGS DISAPPEAR 


Pn the eve of Dennett's appear- 
pe before the Grand Jury, 20 
containing speeches and 
age-free envelopes of a score of 
ationist congressmen and sen- 
rs, disappeared from his head- 
riers in Washington 

ai 


further investigation by the 
of Justice, eight of 


mail truck to go to 
headquarters and pick up 
the mailbags. 


connections with the iso- 
le Grand Jury's indictment ac- 
Hill of having “falsely testi- 


333 


a foreign agent, was shown to have 
financed the two isolationist com- 
mittees headed by Dennett and to 
have been extremely active 
spreading pro-appeasement speech- 
es 
throughout the country and inei- 
dentally saving a 
money by making use of franked, 
postage-free envelopes. 


the Sevastopol 
it had been waiting for. It pushed 
out boldly after months of confine- 
ment, and advanced at a number 
of points. With artillery and air 
support the Sevastopol troops rout- 
ed a whole German infantry col- 
umn. 


British Bomb Brest 
For 100th Time 


in 
by isolationist Congressmen 


good deal of 


The Nazi propagandist was also 


accused of using five “fictitious' 
names” in his extensive magazine 
writings and failure to reveal the 
“divers persons” with whom he had 
connections. 


“ 


Nazis ‘Trapped 


In Kerch 
Peninsula 


Soviets Crack Ring At 


Sevastopol, Drive 


45 Miles 


(Continued from Page 1) 


an attempt to slam the door in the 
face of the Axis army and chop 
it up at will. 


The Soviet Army organ Red Star, 


in a dispatch from military head- 
quarters in the Caucasus, said the 
Red Army was swarming through 
Crimea in an advance heavily sup- 
ported by the Red Air Force bomb- 
ing and machine-gunning the ene- 
my columns. 


“The Red Army troops are follow- 


ing closely on the enemy’s heels,” 
the dispatch said. 


“Our troops have captured con- 


siderable booty. One unit alone 
captured 18 guns, 40 machine guns, 
10,000 shells and 25 motorcycles.” 


SEVASTOPOL ADVANCE 
It cited the continued claims of 


the Germans that they were bomb- 
ing Soviet transports in the Kerch 
Peninsula area as self-evident proof 
that Soviet landings were pouring 
reinforceemnts into eastern Crimea 
as the operations developed. 


A Tass news agency dispatch said 


that the German command evi- 
dently decided to transfer part of 
its troops from Sevastopol, long- 
besieged naval base tipping south- 
ern Crimea, to the Kerch area in 
an attempt to counter the} Soviet 
onslaught. 


But the retreating enemy was 


subjected to an intense artillery and 
naval bombardment and harassed 
by planes from the Soviet Black 
Sea Fleet 
drawn strength could be brought to 
.| bear on the new front. 


even before the with- 


The withdrawal apparently gave 
the chance 


LONDON, Jan. 6 (UP).—British 


planes heavily attacked Brest, naval 


— 


| Berlin-Rome-Tokio alliance, 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 6 (UP). 
—Following is the text of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s message to Con- 
gress: 

In fulfilling my duty to report 
upon the state of the Union, I am 
proud to say to you that the 
spirit of the American people was 
never higher than it is today— 
the Union was never more closely 
knit together—this country was 
never. more deeply determined to 
face the tasks before it. 

The response of the American 
people has been instantaneous, It 
will be sustained until our se- 
curity is assured. 

Exactly one year ago I said to 
this Congress: “When the die- 
tators are ready to make war 
upon us, they will not wait for 
an act of war on our part—they 
—not we—will choose the time 
and the place and the method of 
their attack.“ 

We now know their choice of 
the time: A peaceful Sunday 
morning—Dec. 7, 1941. 

We know their choice of the 
place: An American outpost in 
the Pacific. 

We know their choice of the 
method: The method of Hitler 
himself. 

* 

Japan's scheme of conquest 
goes back half a century. It was 
not merely a policy of seeking 
living room: It was @ plan which 
included the subjugation of all 
the peoples in the Far East and 
in the islands of the Pacific, and 
the domination of that ocean by 
Japanese military and naval con- 
trol of the western coasts of 
North, Central and South Amer- 
ica. 

The development of this am- 
bitious conspiracy was marked by 
the war against China in 1894; 
fe subsequent occupation of 
Korea; the war against Russia 
in 1904; the illegal fortification of 
the mandated Pacific islands fol- 
lowing 1920; the seizure of Man- 
churia in 1931, and the invasion 
of China in 1937. 


* 

A similar policy of criminal 
conquest was adopted by Italy. 
The fascists first revealed their 
i rial designs in Libya and 
Tripoli. In 1935 they seized Abys- 
sinia. Their goal was the domina- 
tion of all North Africa, Egypt, 
parts of France, and the entire 
Mediterranean world. ) 

But the dreams of empire of the 
Japanese and fascist leaders were 
modest in comparison with ehe 
gargantuan aspirations of Hitler 
and his Nazis. Even before they 
came to power in 1933, their plans 
for conquest had been drawn. 
Those plans provided for ultimate 
domination, not of any one sec- 
tion of the world, but of the whole 
earth and all the oceans on it. 

With Hitler’s formation of the 
all 
these plans of conquest became a 
single plan. Under this, in addi- 
tion to her own schemes of con- 
quest, Japan’s role was to cut off 
our supply of weapons of war to 
Britain, Russia and China—weap- 
ons which increasingly were 
speeding the day of Hitler’s doom. 
The act of Japan at Pearl Har- 
bor was intended to stun us—to 
terrify us to such an extent that 
we would divert our industrial 
and military strength to the Pa- 
eine area, or even to our own 
continental defense. 

* 


The plan failed in its purpose. 
We have not been stunned. We 
have not been terrified or con- 
fused. This reassembling of the 
Seventy-seventh Congress is proof 
of that; for the mood of. quiet, 
grim resolution which here pre- 
vails, bodes ili for those who con- 
spired and collaborated to mur- 
der world peace. 

That mood is stronger than any 
mere desire for revenge. It ex- 
presses the will of the American 
people to make very certain that 
the world will never so suffer 
again. 

Admittedly, we have been faced 
with hard choices. It was bitter, 
for example, not to be able to re- 
lieve the heroic and historie de- 
fenders of Wake Island. It was 
bitter for us not to be able to 
land a million men and a thou- 
sand ships in the Philippine Is- 
lands, 

But this adds only to dur de- 
termination to see to it that the 
Stars and Stripes will fly again 
over Wake and Guam; and that 
the brave people of the Philip- 
pines will be rid of Japanese im- 
perialism; and will live in free- 


nated and cooperative action by 
all the united nations — military 
action and economic action, Al- 
ready we have established unified 
command of land, sea, and air 
forces in the southwestern Pa- 
cific theatre of war. There will 
be a continuation of conferences 
and consultations among military 
staffs, so that the plans and 
operations of each will fit into a 
general strategy designed to crush 
the enemy. We shall not fight 
isvlated wars—each nation going 
its own way. These twenty - six 


‘nations are united—not in spirit 
and determination alone, but in 


the broad conduct of the war in 


all its phases. 
For the first time since the 
Japanese and the fascists and 


the Nazis started along their 


blood-stained course of conquest 
they now face the fact that su- 
perior forces are assembling 
against them. Gone forever are 
the days when the aggressors 
could attack and destroy their 
victims one by one without unity 
of resistance. We of the united 
nations will so dispose our forces 
that we can strike at the common 
enemy wherever the greatest 


damage can be done. 


* 

The militarists in Berlin and 
Tokio started this war. But the 
massed, angered forces of com- 
mon humanity will finish it. 

Destruction of the material and 


Spiritual centers of civilization— 
this has been and still is the pur- 
pose of Hitler and his Italian 
and Japanese chessmen, They 
would wreck the power of the 
British Commonwealth and Rus- 
sia and China and the Nether- 
jands—and then combine all their 
forces to achieve their ultimate 
goal, the conquest of the United 
States. 

They know that victory for us 
means victory for freedom, 

They know that victory for us 
means victory of the institution 
of democracy—the ideal of the 
family, the simple principles of 
common decency and humanity. 

They know that victory for. us 
means victory for religion. 

And they cculd not tolerate 
that: ‘The world is too small to 
provide adequate “living room” 
for both Hitler and God. In 
proof of that, the Nazis have 
now announced their plan for 
enforcing their new German, 
pagan religion throughout the 
world—the plan by which the 
Holy Bible and the Cross of 
Mercy would be displaced by 
“Mein Kampf” and the swastika 
and the naked sword. 

3 

Our own objectives are clear: 
The objective of smashing the 
‘militarism imposed by war lords 
upon their enslaved peoples—the 
objective of establishing and se- 
curing freedom of speech, freedom 
of religion, freedom. from want 
and freedom from fear every- 
where in the world. 

We shall not stop short of 
these objectives—nor shall we be 
satisfied merely to gain them and 
then call it a day. I know that I 
speak for the American people— 
and I have good reason to believe 


I speak also for all the other. 


peoples who fight with us—when 
I say that this time we are de- 
termined not only to win the war, 
but also to maintain the security 
of the peace which will follow. 

But modern methods of warfare 
make it a task, not only of shoot- 
ing and fighting, but an even 
more urgent one of working and 
producing. 

Victory requires the actual 
weapons of war and the means of 
transporting them to a dozen 
points of combat. 

It will not be sufficient for us 
and the other united nations to 
produce a slightly superior supply 
of munitions to that of Germany, 
Japan, Italy and the stolen in- 
dustries in the countries which 
they have overrun, 

The superiority of the united 


nations in munitions and ships. 


must be overwhelming—so over- 
whelming that the Axis nations 
can never hope to catch up with 
it. In order to attain this over- 
whelming superiority the United 
States must build planes and tanks 
and guns and ships to the utmost 
limit of our national capacity, We 
have the ability and capacity to 


fighting on our side. 

And our overwhelming superior- 
ity of armament must be adequate 
to put weapons of war at the 
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ments and agencies of our govern- 
ment, ordering that immediate 
steps be taken: 

1. To increase our production 
rate of airplances so rapidly that 
in this year, 1942, we shall pro- 
duce 60,000 planes, 10,000 more 
than the goal set a year and a 
half ago. This includes 45,000 
combat planes—bombers, dive- 
bombers, pursuit planes. The rate 
of increase will be continued, so 
that next year, 1943, we shall 
produce 125,000 airplanes, includ- 
ing 100,000 combat planes. 

2. To increase our production 
rate of tanks so rapidly that, in 
this year, 1942, we shall produce 
45,000 tanks, and to continue that 
increase so that next year, 1943, 
we shall produce 75,000 tanks. 

3. To increase our production 
rate of anti-aircraft guns 80 
rapidly that in this year, 1942 
we shall produce 20,000.of them; 
and to continue that increase so 
that next year, 1943, we shall 
produce 35,000 anti-aircraft guns. 

4. To increase our production 
rate of merchant ships so rapidly 
that in this year, 1942, we shall 
build 8,000,000 deadweight tons as 
compared with a 1941 production 
of 1,100,000. We shall continue 
that increase so that next year, 
1943, we shall build 10,000,000 tons. 

These figures and similar fig- 
ures for a multitude of other im- 
plements of war will give the 
Japanese and Nazis a little idea 
of just what they accomplished 
in the attack on Pearl Harbor. 

. 

Our task is hard—our task is 
unprecedented—and the time is 
short. We must strain every ex- 
isting armament-producing facil- 


ity to the utmost. We must con- 
vert every available plant and 
That goes 
the greatest 
plants to the smallest—from the 
huge automobile industry to the 
village machine shop. 
Production for war is based on 
men and women—the human 
hands and brains which collec- 
tively we call labor. Our workers 
Stand ready to work long hours: 
to turn out more in a day’s work: 
to keep the wheels turning and 


‘the fires burning twenty-four 


hours a day; and seven days a 
week. They realize well that on 


the speed and efficiency of their 


work depend the lives of their 
sons and their brothers on the 
fighting fronts. a 
Production for war is based on 
metals and raw materials —steel, 
copper, rubber, aluminum, zinc, 
tin. Greater and greater quan- 
tities of them will have to be di- 
verted to war purposes. Civilian 
use of them will have to be cut 


further and still further—and, in 


many 
inated. 

War costs money. So far; we 
have hardly even begun to pay 
for it. We have devoted only 15 


cases, completely elim- 


per cent of our national income 


to national defense. As will ap- 
pear in my budget message to- 
morrow, our war program for the 
coming fiscal year will cost fifty- 
six billion dollars or, in other 
words, more than one-half of the 
estimated annual national income. 
This means taxes and bonds and 
bonds and taxes. It means cut- 
ting luxuries and other non- es- 
sentials. In a word, it means an 
“all-out” war by individual effort 
and family effort in a united 
country. 


* 
Only this all-out scale of pro- 
duction will hasten the ultimate 


will save lives; speed will save 
this nation which is in peril; 
speed will save our freedom and 
civilization — and slowness has 
never been an American char- 
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long war, a bloody war, a costly 
war 


We must, on the other hand, 
guard against defeatism, That 
has been one of the chief weap- 


rumor-mongering with which he 
and Britain. He 
this 


We cannot wage this war in a 
defensive spirit. : 


ized, we shall carry the atttack 
against enemy—we shall hit him 
and hit him again wherever and 
whenever we can reach him. 

We must keep him far from 
our shores, for we intend to bring 
this battle to him on his own 
American armed forces must 
be used at any place in all the 
world where it seems advisable 
to engage the forces of the en- 
emy. In some cases these opera- 
tions will be defensive, in order 
to protect key positions. In other 
cases, these operations will be of- 
fensive, in order to strike at the 
common enemy, with a view to 
his complete encirclement and 
eventual total defeat. 

American armed forces will op- 
erate at many points in the Far 
East. amp 

American armed forces will be 
on all the oceans—helping to 
guard the essential communica- 
tions which are vital to the 
united nations. 

+ 

American land and air and sea 
forces will take stations in the 
British Isles—which constitute an 


essential fortress in this world 
struggle. 

American armed forces will 
help to prctect this hemisphere— 
and also bases outside this 


hemisphere, which could be used 


for an attack on the Americas. 


It any of our enemies, from | 


Europe or from Asia, attempt 
long-range raids by “suicide” 
squadrons of bombing planes, they 
will do so only in the hope of 
terrorizing our people and dis- 
rupting our morale. Our people 
are not afraid of that. We know 
that we may have to pay a heavy 
price for freedom, We will pay 
this price with a will. Whatever 
the price, it is a thousand times 
worth it. No matter what our 
enemies, in their desperation may 
attempt to do to us—we will say, 
as the people of London have 
said, “We can take it.” And 
what's more, we can give it back 
—and we will give it back—with 
compound interest. 

When our enemies challenged 
our country to stand up and fight, 
they challenged each and every 
one of us. And each and every 
one of-us has accepted the chal- 
lenge—for himself and for the 
nation. 

There were only some four hun- 
dred United States Marines who 
in the heroic and historic defense 
of Wake Island inflicted such 
great losses on the enemy. Some 
of those men were killed in ac- 
tion; and others are now prison- 
ers of war. When the survivors 
of that great fight are liberated 
and restored to their homes, they 
will learn that a hundred and 
thirty million of their fellow 
citizens have been inspired to 
render their own full share of 
service and sacrifice. 

Our men on the fighting fronts 
have already proved that Ameri- 
cans today are just as rugged and 
just as tough as any of the he- 
roes Whose exploits. we celebrate 
on the Fourth of July. 


6 

Many people ask, “When will 
this war end?” There is only 
one answer to that. It will end 
just as soon as we make it end, 
by our combined efforts, our com- 


and Italy and Japan. Most cer- 
tainly we shall not settle for less. 
That is the spirit in which dis- 
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not only for ourselves, but for 


„ 

We are fighting on the same 
side with the Russian people who 
have seen the Nazi hordes swarm 
up to the very gates of Moscow, 
and who with almost superhuman 
will and courage have forced the 
invaders back into retreat. 


side as the indomitable Dutch. 

We are fighting on the same 
side as all the other governments 
in exile, whom Hitler and all his 
armies and all his Gestapo have 
not been able to conquer. 

But we of the united nations 
are not making all this sacrifice 
of human effort and human lives 
to return to the kind of world 
we had after the last World War. 

* 

\We are fighting today for se- 

curity, for progress and for peace, 


all men, not only for one gen- 
eration but for all generations. 
We are fighting to cléanse the 
world of ancient evils, ancient 
ills, 

Our enemies are guided by 
brutal cynicism, unholy con- 
tempt for the human race. We 


and to crea 


serfdom. - 

That is the conflict that day 
and night now pervades our 
lives, No compromise can end 
that conflict. There never has 
been—there never can be—suc- 
cessful compromise between good 
and evil, Only total victory can 
reward, the champions of toler- 
ance, and decency, and freedom, 
and faith. ; 


Women to 


Replace Men 


Not Dislocate Food, 
War Industries 


expected in the next few months, 


forces.” 


there is a scarcity.” 


ferred,” he said. 


adding: 


NYA Places 81 
Trained Youth 
In Defense Jobs 


1 


q 


“The selective service system will 
be mindful of the need for food and 
for the men who know how to grow |, 
it,” he said. “At the same time the 
system will expect industry and ag- 
riculture to use to the maximum in- 
dividuals who do not possess the 
capacities for service in the armed 


Hershey said there would be no 
reduction in vigilance to protect the 
production of industries supplying 
the armed forces of this country 
and allied nations. Students will be» 
permitted to continue their studies 
when by so doing they “become 
trained for professions in which 


“The man with actual dependents 
who are supported by his esrned 
income will continue to be de- 


Placing of 81 young workers in 
jobs wno have received two to four 
months training for defense work 
at the National Youth Administra- 
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Hershey Says Draft Win 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 6 (UP).—| 
Selective Service Director Lewis B. 
Hershey said in a radio address last 
night that “a gradual but constant” 
substitution of women for those 
men who are fit to fight could be 


All must contribute their efforts | 
to the war effort, Hershey said, 


Calls for $56 Billion 2 


| derrate the ‘powerful and cunning 1 * 
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Arms Program for 
Fight to Finish 


(Continued from Page 17 


“But the massed, angered forces k 
common humanity will finish it.“ 
Nevertheless, he cautioned the 
people to guard against compla- 


enemy.” | 8 
“We have already tasted defeat. 


4 


Workers will be required to spend 3 
longer hours at their benches and 
to produce more; greater quantities 
of strategic and raw materials will 
be diverted from civilian uses to 
war products; higher taxes will be @a) 
imposed and luxuries and non- es- 
sentials must be cut only N 
out scale of production will haster 
the ultimate all-out victory. 


House Defeats 
Unlimited 
Funds to OCD, 


1-Vote Margin KeepsBi 
to $100,000,000 Une 
War Dep’t Control 
WASHINGTON, Jau. 6 (UF 
By à margin of one vote, the Hd 
Military Affairs Committes toc ‘ 
rejected a Senate bill to author 
unlimited appropriations for e 
ian defense and decided Jed to stic’ 
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"Non Defers Cut! ; 


‘Dee More Social Services as War Aid;| 
- Cites Layoffs for Increase in WPA 


; 


(Special te the Daily Worker) 18 
DETROTT, Jan. 6.— Proposals to economize on Federal 
expenditures by abolishing or curtailing social services were 
vigorously assailed today by R. J. Thomas, pale of the 
United Automobile Workers Union, CIO. i 
“All sources agree,” Thomas declared, “that ay the end 


of January there will be some 400 


000 automobile workers without 
fobs. The indications are that prio- 
unemployment will mean the 


' voiced by George F. Addes, secre- 
tary treasurer ot the union. 7 
Addes said: 
“While brother soldiers: are bat- 


we urge all members to 
r blood for such a cause.“ 
The auto workers union tele- 
d President Roosevelt their 
us opposition to practices of 


Ps certain employers who are discrimi- 


nating against non-citizens by dis- 
. Charging them from their plants. 


‘ Navy Returns 
0 Kearny Yard 
To Its Dans 


Knox Says Action Takes 
Effect Immediately ; 
Cites New Harmony 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 6 (UF) 
Secretary of Navy Frank Knox an- 
* nounced today that the plant of the 
Federal Shipbuilding & Drydock 
Co., Kearny, N. J., is being returned 
immediately to its owners after 134 
days cf Navy operation. ' 
Return of the plant is being made 
in accordance with an executive 
order signed by President Roosevelt 
yesterday. Actual transfer of the 
shipyard to the management wil! 
take place at midnight tonight. 
The Navy took the’ plant over on 
Aug. 25, 1941, in order to terminate 
a strike of CIO shipbuilding work- 


sume construction of naval vessels. 
At the time of this action, the com- 


In announcing restoration of the 
‘shipyard, Knox said: 


on” Enis not the time for the 
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seven months of the drive, was as 
- Tollows: June 782; July 1,347; 
August 1,373; September 1,092; 


7 in 7 Drive 


into a demonstration for an all- out 


war on the Axis. 

The “7 m 7” drive added 6, 
members bringing the union’s rolls 
to over 16,000 members. The or- 


ganization -headed by its fighting 


Wholesale and Department Store 
Employes, are among the scheduled 
speakers for the Garden Rally. 
The growth of the union since 
its had several hundred members 
in 1936 to its present strength will 
be pictured in a one-hour pageant 
prepared by its cultural division. 
DOUBLE MEMBERSHIP 

The year 1941 doubled the mem- 
bership of the union adding a total 
of 9,400 members to its ranks, 
Osman revealed. 

The intake of members for the 


October 1,192; November 579, and 
December 344. 

The union’s report further shows 
that during the year the union won 
wage increases amounting to $1,- 
512,370 annually; added 24,017 days 
of vacation annually for its mem- 
bers; increase sick-leave by 14,365 
days annually and cut the regular 
working baw ae 137,783, annually, 
| organizational director, vice-presi- 
dent David Livingston revealed.“ 

The central task the union 
today is war upon the Axis. Its 
membership predominantly of mili- 
tary-age youth is now strongly rep- 


resented in the armed forces. A 


strong drive is being made to put 
the local among the top Defense 


Bond buying unions. 


The Pause That Refreshes: 


For Service Men Here 
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Plants for Gow 


CIO Auto Leader Named by War f Ye 
to Aid Defense Production F 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 6 (UP) —Undersecretary 22 
Robert P. Patterson said today that Walter P. 
reetor of the General Motors Division of the United 
mobile Workers of America (CIO), will tour defense u ‘ u- 
facturing plants to suggest means of — now * > m 
chine tools in automobile factories. 5 — il 
Reuther, author of a plan to pro- 
duce 500 planes a day in the auto- 
motive industry which was re- 


Increase 
Won by 
Red Caps 


$100,000 in Back Pay 
Also Granted After 
Union Bargaining 


(Special te the Dally Worker) 
CHICAGO, Jan. 6.—An annual 
wage increase of $625,000 was won 
his week for the majority of the 


|nation’s red caps, members of the 


Soldiers and sailors stop for 8 bite st the Mobile 
Kitchen which the American Women’s Voluntary Ser- 


vice has set up at Sixth Ave. and dend St. Crews of volunteers operate the kitchen from 12 noon till mid- 


night daily. 


bay Worker Photo 


Permanent Unit on 42nd St. and 6th Avenue Gets Grateful 
oe ana. Women’s Volunteer Service Plans More 


‘By Beth McHenry 


“A cup of coffee to put a stove in your stomach and a big 8 to smile through 
ah, it's the pause that refreshes,” a lanky uniformed young American defender told us 
yesterday, stepping cheerfully away from the Mobile Kitchen Unit that has now become 
‘a permanent fixture on the busy corner of Sixth Ave. and 42nd St. 

Some 1,200 young soldiers and sailors stopped to avail themselves of hot coffee and 
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Defense Volunteers to 


Train for Gas Attacks 


LaGuardia Issues 


Message to State, 


Local Heads; 45 Booklets Planned 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 6 (UP). — The Office of Civilian Defense in 
a message to state and local defense councils, sald today it was essen- 
tial that information and training be given for protection against 


gas attacks. 


“If war gas were to be used in an attack upon this country, an 
enemy would probably act without. waruing in order to exploit the 
effect to the utmost,” OCD Director F. H. LaGuardia said in the fore- 


word to a booklet on gas attacks. 


State and local officials now are being e at the civilian 
warfare service on methods to be used in combating gas. The OCD 
has prepared a series of 45 pamphiets dealing with all aspects of civilian 


protection during the war 


LaGuardia said that no requests should be matie for gas masks or 


other such equipment now. 


“Information on these and related points will be issued at a later 


date,” he said. 


State AFL Drives to Spur 


All-Out War Production 


(Continued from Page 1) 


union, was in launching a drive 
for the purchase of a minimum of 
$50,000,000 in defense bonds within 
the néxt six months. 

Presi Lyons pointed out that 
it will be a huge undertaking that 
only can be compared with the fact 
that labor throughout the nation 
had purchased, between Dec. 1 and 
Dec. 29, bonds worth $59,000,000. 

The delegates voted also to allow 
the temporary suspension of all ex- 
isting labor laws, which trade union- 
ists fought for many years to win, 
in order that the defense industries 
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up committees of teamsters, food 
workers, building trades workers 
and other crafts to cooperate with 
state and city civilian defense or- 
ganizations for possible evacuation 
or other wartime emergencies that 
may arise. 

One of the delegates, Frank 


— 
— — — 


CIO Greets Parley, 
Urges War Unity 


A telegram expressing fraternal 
greetings and a confidence, of 
labor unity in support of the war 


effort, was yesterday sent by the 


Greater New York Industrial 
Union Council of the C10, to the 
AFL’s defense conference at Al- 
bany. 

The telegram signed by Joseph 
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the gathering that every local union 
m that city has designated a busi- 
ness agent to set up local union de- 
fense committees for all types of 
civilian defense. 

Seymour Scott, representing the 
Troy Central Labor Union, reported 
that the AFL in that city is meet- 
ing on Jan, 13 with civilian defense 
heads to utilize trade unionists 
wherever possible. 

Paul Shea, representing the El- 
mira unions, reported that in addi- 
tion to the many phases of defense 
activities the unions are conducting 
there, labor has won representation 
on all Draft Boards and Appeal 
Boards, 

Utica reported purchasing $25,000 


in defense bonds and will double 


the amount, a spokesman said. 

One of the main addresses made 
to the delegates was that delivered 
by William Collins, international 
representative of the AFL in the 
state. Collins outlined methods by 
which the various central labor bod- 
ies and international unions can 
most effectively act to march their 
memberships into the forefront of 
civilian defense. He urged every 
central labor body to set up a 
coordinating committee, which, in 
turn, would help in swinging the 
local unions into activity. 

Harry Reich, New York delegate, 


speaking for the APL Cooks and 


Countermen, was roundly applaud- 
ed when he spoke upon the neces- 


sity of bolstering civilian morale to 
its highest level, especially in the 
consumer industries which have 


The only occasion during the 


gathering when a resolution did not 
go through unanimously — that is, 


without some discussion from the 


of the Albany Central Labor Union 


read a resolution which called upon 
all New York State AFI. unions to 


voluntarily forego the right to strike 


in. defense industries during the 
war period. A delegate asked if that 
meant an acceptance by the State 
Federation of anti-strike legislation 
em no. ak wees Wye Pee | 


doughnuts and sandwiches and cig- 
arets at this newly popular corner 


on the Mobile Kitchen Unit's open- 
ing day last Sunday. * 
This mobile kitchen, first of its 


kind to appear as a regular part 


of the scenery in New York City, 
was set up by the American Wom- 
en's Volunteer Services, whose 62,- 
000 members throughout New York 
are busy at various defense tasks 
throughout the city. 

Twelve cheerful women volun- 
teers, headed by Mrs. Irving E. 


Marks who is captain of the Sixth 


Ave. Mobile Kitchen, man the food 


volunteers begins at 9 o’clock ‘in 
the morning when a crew of busy 
women patriots begin making 
sandwiches for the day’s free cus- 
tomers. The only ticket the beys 
need for as much coffee, tea or 
chocolate and as many sandwiches 
and doughnuts they can consume 
is a service uniform. 

A crowd of pleased bystanders 
watched the boys downing their 
lunch on the Bryant Park. corner 
yesterday afternoon and applaudei 


those men whose appetites were 


most hearty. There. was some- 
thing warm and cheerful in the 
by-play between the soldiers and 
sailors and the civilian bystanders 
—it emphasized the pride and 
gratitude of the people themselves 
in the boys upon whose couragé 
and strength the country depends 
so confidently. 

The Mobile. Kitchen division of 
the AWVS is already an integral 
part of the city’s apparatus, work- 
ing most closely with the Traiffic 
Division of the Police Department 
and cooperating with many other 
societies and organizations which 


have undertaken defense tasks. 


The “kitchen” moves up to its 
regular corner every morning, is 
“unhitched” from the motor in 
front and opens up for the day. 
The cab part of the vehicle then 
serves as a taxi, carrying supplies 
back and forth between the mobile 
kitchen and the distribution cen- 
ter. 

We enquired the boys’ best likes 
and found out that America's 
favorite “ham on white” is also 
the favorite of ‘the lads in uni- 


popular with the boys than choco- || 
late and tea. which are much in 
demand, 
— ee 
his reply; 

eee e 
sort of legislation as we ever 
were, But this is a cooperative 
act by labor, one taken voluntar- 
ily, and it does not put on the 
law books any anti-strike legis- 
Ion.“ 

At the conclusion ot the gather- | 
ing, President Lyons announced 


on the nature of such a convention 
if it is called. 

All in all, it was the opinion of 
many of the APL officials, as the 
meeting ended, that today’s action 
here will give a tremendous spurt 
to labor’s participation in civilian 
defense activities throughout the 
state, and that the concurrence in 


if 
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To date, agreements have been 


Pennsylvania Railroad; 


jected by OPM last year, is attend- 


ing the industry-labor-defense con- 
ference here. Patterson invited’ 


st 


Pay Poll Tax to 4 


— te the | 

BIRMINGHAM, Ala., Jan. 6.—Vigorous defense of 
policy of lending money to small farmers and tenants t 
poll taxes was voiced here today by E. S. Morgan, r. 
director of Farm Security Administration. Morgan s: 
clients who want to pay back poll taxes in order to 
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Beautiful Silverware. 
in YOUR Home 


(Including U.S. Bxeise 
Tax) and Seven Daily 


Roger's 
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4 1 P l us Sil ver “a = N 
with « Lifetime Guarantee by Oneida, Ltd. N 


By special arrangements with ONEIDA, Ltd., makers 
of WM. A. ROGERS fine silverware, the Daily Worker 
now offers you an unusual opportunity to equip your 
home with quality silver at a specially reduced price. 
The silverware carries a lifetime guarantee. 
Beginning Monday, January 12th, the Daily Worker 
will publish Silverware Certificates every day. Seven 
Certificates, plus $1.19, entitles readers ta a complete 
silver service for one! A practical luxury brought 
within the reach of every host and hostess! 


In six weeks Daily Worker readers can obtain a service for six at 
a total cost of $7.14, although the regular retail value is approxi- 
mately $18.00. There is no limit to the number of units available 


To receive these units by 
mail, add 10 cents to cer- 
tificates and remittance 
to cover cost of postage. 
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| The President's Summons 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S message to 
0 on America's plan for winning 

‘the war will cause acute discomfort in Berlin 

a n t ‘Tokio. It was a fighting speech, and it 
115 wa backed up by a realistic plan to produce 
ie war machine that will smash the Axis in 
deo boration with our allies, Britain, the 
| So Union, China and the conquered 
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“The President's speech rang with the 
ite fated emphasis that this is one single 
ot the united nations, demanding a uni- 
trategy, and a world front to bring it to 


a 


111 
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‘Brushing aside the propaganda efforts of 
+ | @onfusion-makers and appeasers, the Presi- 
) | Gent pointed his finger at the arch-enemy— 
er and located the main citadel of the 
'\ treacherous foe where it really is—in Nazi 

4 zerma . 3 | 
Having set America firmly on this sound 
course, President Roosevelt struck another 
| Fes. nding blow at the Axis and its friends 
when he proclaimed America’s goal as fol- 


dee end of militarism in Germany, 
Japan and Italy.” 
Most certainly we shall not settle for 


3), 
3 


Ne compromise,” he added, “can end this 


1 obj tive of smashing the militarism im- 
+) posed by war lords upon their enslaved peo- 


‘)) establishing and securing freedom of speech, 
4) freedom of religion, freedom from want and 

freedom from fear everywhere in the world,” 
A for this he outlined a great plan of 


Before peace must come total victory. 
Anc so for this year, the President de- 
ds that America create . to our 
machine of 60,000 planes, 45,000 
and 20,000 anti-aircraft guns. 


7 
ting 
5 . 
82 
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This great fund of weapons we will place 
the hands of our own fighting forces, in 
ihe hands of our allies, and in the hands of 
© peoples of Europe who are eager to use 
fem against Nazi conquerors and Nazi- 
ing Quislings. 
' Realizing that Hitler still counts on dis- 
ug the united powers, Roosevelt warned 
Wisely that “We must guard against divisions 
tong ourselves and among all the other 
nations .. He warned against the 
trick “with which Hitler divided France 
Britain.” Against the twin Hitler auxil- 
j, complacency and defeatism, Roosevelt 
urged America to guard itself. The 
mdbergh and Norman Thomas cliques, and 
Journalist baiters of Britain and the So- 
Union, will feel the lash of these rebukes. 


7 


cr 


Hs, the President summoned the coun- 
ee to prepare for the battle and for 
iry. His production plan, and his frank 
laration that “American armed forces 
st be used at any place in the world where 
ieems advisable” confront America with 


Ant 
ö * 


sforging the solid national unity re- 
| for these great goals, a prime 
@ is to call forth American labor’s 
ec ities and its readiness to serve. 
This, it is necessary that labor shall 
na greater share in the councils of 
Vernment and of industry. The labor 
nt} the working people, have a 
‘contribution to make in speeding pro- 
a nd strengthening the country’s war 


ég 


fe health and well-being of the work- 
pple needs zealous care against those 
oul undermine our victory by under- 
“the people’s physical fitness. The 
against racial discrimination carried 
‘practice can help rout the enemy, 

us well as without. The protection 
r of democracy is a keen weapon 


President steers the country toward 
and arduous battle. He answers those 
ou ud betray America by “business as 
and by sighs for half-victories which 
cloak submission to the heel of Hitler. 
unity of the world fight. The 
in people are ready to shoulder the 
the victory, whatever that cost 
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Time to Stop 
Hounding Bridges 


The unanimous recommendation of the 
Board of Immigration Appeals should be the 
signal for ending once and for all the shame- 
less persecution of that outstanding union 
leader, Harry Bridges. 


The outrageous scheming by FBI and 
shipowners year after year to deprive the 
West Coast workers of their leaders, should 


now be halted. America should be proud of . 


a man like Bridges and should give him the 
opportunity he has long been seeking to be- 
come a full-fledged citizen. 


It is amazing how much constructive 
work Bridges has accomplished while having 
to devote so much time and effort to defend- 
ing himself against a flock of conscienceless 
schemers and perjurors. Let the hounding 


of Bridges stop and permit him to exercise 


to the full the talents which he has already 
displayed in the struggle against fascism and 
in the planning for the ‘war effort of the 


country. | 


Some Progress—But Still 
A Long Way to Go 


© The appointment of a joint employer- 
labor committee on converting auto plants 
to military production is no doubt the first 
time that labor has been consulted on indus- 
trial problems of such a magnitude and of 
such importance to the country. 


The appointment of the committee by the 
OPM is at least a formal repudiation by the 
government of the theory advanced by cer- 
tain employers that labor should have no 
say in the actual administration of war pro- 
duction. 


Nevertheless, only the first step has been 
made toward that full participation by labor 
which the war requires. The committee that 
has been set up stil] has only advisory powers. 
Meanwhile, behind the scenes, according to 


press reports, certain of the auto manufac- 


turers are still said to be seeking agreement 
with OPM officials to continue their old “‘busi- 
ness as usual“ course of producing commer- 
cial cars. ' 


The scandalous record of the auto indus- 
try to date in its failure to convert its plants 
to war work, is itself proof that labor must 
be permitted not only to advise but to help 
in the making of binding decisions. 


The appointment of the employer-labor 
committee, though progress, is still a far cry 
from the plan advanced by Reuther and other 
UAW leaders. The government has only 
moved a little way in the direction of the 
Murray Industry Council Plan for all war 
industries. 


Yet time is short. We are already in the 
midst of war with powerful and treacherous 
foes. The country cannot afford to have still 
more time lost before some plan like the 
Murray plan is adopted and labor is fully 
represented on every single government 
body, from the Cabinet down, that is con- 
cerned with speeding and strengthening the 
war program. 


Three Years | 
Ago Today ; 


Three years ago today—Jan. 7, 1939— 
was a stirring day in American labor’s strug- 
gle against injustice and persecution. That 
was the day when the long up-hill battle for 
Tom Mooney’s freedom was finally crowned 
with success and Tom walked out of prison 
a free man. . | 


Today—three years later—Mooney him- 
self is deep in another battle for justice, 
this time not for himself but for Earl Brow- 
der. As chairman of the Citizens’ Committee 
to Free Browder, Mooney has been instru- 
mental in rallying hundreds upon hundreds 
of unions and local labor bodies behind the 
cause of Browder’s freedom. 


Today on the anniversary of the victory 
of 1939, it is fitting to congratulate Mooney 
and all the workers and other public-minded 
citizens who fought in his behalf. But it is 


* 


also fitting on this day for all of us to take 


our stand next to Mooney and resolve to 
work untiringly now for the immediate re- 
lease of that sterling anti-fascist leader, Earl 
Browder. 5 


Daily Worker 


Bring it to a friend or shopmate 


| Make that extra copy of the Daily Worker part of 
| your regular reading ‘abit 
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Text of Minor’s § 


Following is the full tert of the 
speech of Robert Minor, acting 
secretary of the Communist Party, at 
the Lenin Memorial Meeting at Mad- 
ison Square Garden, Monday: 

My Fellow Americans: 

The anniversary of Lenin ought to be 
an occasion not only to pay respect to 
his memory, but, in doing 80, to drive 
home some practical observations that 
may be useful to our country in «a 
moment of great danger. 


plish the military destruction of the Hite 
ler Axis, and to have no peace or thought 
of 


true in Yugoslavia, in Greece, in Poland, 
in Norway, Denmark, Holland, France, 


‘and it is true in the Union of Soviet 


Socialist Republics. Certainly it is also 
true of our country, the United States, 
and of all the countries of the Western 
Hemisphere. — 

Let us consider the present war situa- 
tion from the point of view of the need 
to preserve the life, the culture and the 
safety of the United States. 


The present war could conceivably end 


m the destruction of the United States, 


at least its destruction as a great and 
independent Republic. Beyond doubt the 
aims of the great military alliance of Nazi 
Germany, fascist Italy and Japan in- 
clude the reduction of the United States 
to a position. very much like that which 
is occupied today by Vichy France. Many 
people are slow to realize this fact be- 
cause it seems unreasonable to think 
that the greatest, the richest, the mcst 
technically advanced country in the 
world might, by sudden, overwhelming 
military violence, be reduced to enslave- 
ment under the heel of a hideous foreign 
dictatorship. built on political principles 
resurrected from the Dark Ages. But it 
is a fact. The flag of the medieval Axis 
dictatorship is now flying over Manila; 
foreign armies are marching across the 
graves of fallen American and Filipino 
soldiers and sailors, and closing in upon 
a heroic little American and Filipino 
garrison at Corregidor; and for the first 


If there are any in this audience who 
still believe that it is all an idle fantasy, 
they had better wake up very quickly, 

— * * * 


Because of this mortal danger the 
United States last week entered into a 
Union of Nations. The Union of Na- 
tions is in the first place an alliance for 
mutual military and naval action for the 
purpose of destroying the Hitler state 
and the German-Japanese-Italian Axis, 
and thereby to prevent the enslavement 
of the entire world to the kind of foreign 
military dictatorship that is holding forth 
at Paris today. 

In this mortal combat our allies are 
necessary to us. They are good allies, 
strong and brave. For instance, Great 
Britain. Now, we have been bitter critics 
of the British policy during past years. 
But in this audience are many veterans 
of the Lincoln Battalion who fought Hit- 
ler in Spain feur and five years ago side 
by side with heroic British volunteers; 
and I am sure that they will be the first 
to say that we are proud to fight now in 
a just war side by side with the people 
of the whole British Commonwealth o: 
Nations. We are proud of the courage- 


brothers on every battlefield of land and 
sea. 
We are particularly proud today of our 
heroic ally, China. For ten years China 
has been fighting with a courage that has 
seldom been equalled among the wars 


and the glory of China’s heroi¢ fight for 
freedom, we will try to show that Amer- 
ica can be worthy of such an ally. 

* 


The biggest and strongest of all of our 
allies, and the one therefore upon 
cooperation with us the strength of 


mon defense ct civilization. 
superiority of military equipment—which 
Hitler was able to throw against Soviet 
Russia because he had at his disposal 
all of the resources of Continental Eu- 
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At Lenin Memorial: 


peech at 


More than 19,000 persons heard 
Robert Minor, Acting Secretary , 


of the Communist Party, call for an all-out effort in the defeat of the 
Axis at the Lenin Memorial mass meeting at Madison Square Garden 
on Monday night. The huge throng cheered the leader’s appeal for 


the release of Earl Browder, 


the game of reaction against every new 
state that has come into the world, It 
was true of the French Revolution, and 
of the American Revolution. 

One of the most effective of all the 
propaganda lies was the story that was 
told in Paris end London and Washing- 
ton—the lie that resulted in the wreck- 
ing; of Continental Europe and the en- 
slavement of 100,000,000 men — the ile 
that the Red Army of the Soviet Union 
was weak“ and “undisciplined” and that 
the Red Air Fleet was “the weakest qud 
most inefficient jn the world.” With 
the use of that lie the German govern- 
ment induced France and England to 
give up a mutual relationship with the 
Soviet Union upon which both France 
and England depended for the preserva- 
tion of their very lives. Well, I don't 
have to dwell on that now. The Red 
Army and the Red Air Fleet have proven 
themselves to be the strongest in the 
world, the most efficient, the most skill- 
fully led, the most resourceful in battle, 
the most capable in defending. our com- 
mon heritage of civilization. We Amer- 
icans look upon their example and W 
are inspired, knowing that Americans can 
do as well as any people in the world. 

Is it not clear that if the Red Army 
and Air Force of the Soviet Union had 
been what Lindbergh said they were — 
then all mankind would now be in des- 
perate straits? 5 

A few days ago Mr. Wendell L. Willkie 
made a very interesting radio address in 
which he said: 

“Never—and I say it to you in meas- 
ured words, — never has there existed 
such hope for mankind as there exists 
today.” 

Mr. Willkie’s words are true. There 
is hope, and jt is hope for all mankind. 
But why? How does it happen that this 
hope exists in spite of all the blood and 
ruin? Of course this hope exists be- 
cause of the heroism and self-sacrifics 
that is in the hearts and minds of all 
peoples, including the American people, 
But if that great Army in Soviet Rus- 
sia had not held on the 2,000-mile front 
—if that Army had broken and allowed 
Hitler’s juggernaut of hell to pass through 
—I don’t believe that any American could 


feel like saying just now hat Mr. Will- 
_kie said. 


Today every freedom-loving people in 
the world knows that its greatest good 


“fortune lies in the fact that the Red 


Army holds. 


„ 
But other lies about the Soviet Union 
continue to be told by those who wish to 


weaken our confidence and therefore the 


strength of our action against Hitler. 


It is persistently said that the Soviet 
Union was an “ally” of Nazi Germany 
during the first period of the war. Is it 
not clear that if that had been true— 
then the whole of Europe, Asia and Africa 
would have been at the disposal of such a 


of our country. The Soviet Union never 
was and never could have been an “ally” 


—Daily Worker Phote 


for the throwing off of the old form and 
the building of the new American Re- 
public, were denounced in just as bitter 
terms as the government of Soviet Rus- 
sia which just as necessarily took on a 


form of democratic dictatorship by the 


masses of the people over the former 
propertied classes. I think it will be 
necessary for us Americans to follow the 
example of Earl Browder a little bit bet- 
ter than we have been following it, and 
to dig up and publish the facts of our 
own American history that deal with this 
question. In fact, I think we will have 
to publish a letter written by General 
William Tecumseh Sherman to President 
Lincoln during the American Civil War, 
in which General Sherman explained to 
Lincoln that it would be utterly impossible 
to get rid once and for all of the whole 
slave system in the South, and to estab- 
lish democracy there, without the use of 
the sternest dictatorial measures. Along 
with that letter, which Lincoln wanted to 
print, and which General Sherman mod- 
estly begged him not to print, I think 
we will have to publish a more complete 
story of the denunciations of Lincoln for 
the dictatorial methods that were neces- 
sary for the establishment of democracy 
in the United States through the eradica- 
tion of slavery. And the fact that we 
Americans were not ruthless enough in 
eradicating that slavery and all of its 
traces is responsible for many of the 
imperfections in the democracy of our 
country. 

The denunciations of the Soviet Union 
as being “not democratic” come especially 
from politicians in states like South Caro- 
lina and Texas, where 75 to 90 per cent 
of the population are deprived of the vote, 
where the whole Negro population its 
barred from human rights. 

* 


All the world knows now—at least the 
common people do, everywhere—that the 
form of government of the Soviet Union 
is not only the form that the Soviet peo- 
ples chose for themselves and defend with 
their lives, but that the strength and ca- 
pacity of that government has proven 
itself to be the greatest good fortune of 
the democracy of the whole world. If the 
government of the Soviet Union had not 
been powerful and capable in military 


Many false denunciations of our pres- 
ent ally arose around the famous Moscow 
trials, for which the Soviet Union was 
said to be “persecuting” the Trotzkyites. . 

But how glad the peoples of the world 


To think of the consequences to our 
own country if eight of the foremost 
positions as commanders cf the Red Army 
were some of these Trotzkvites who 
confessed they were in the pay and under 
orders of the German General Staff! 


: 


Socialist State. The fact is that the 
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by means of red-baiting“; to enable a F 
“Doriot, a Michelin and a Petain in Ee. 
France, a Mosley Eng- Be 
| Dies La 
in United States, to pursue a policy — | 
to the benefit of Nazi Germany under the 
protection of the class hatred they could 
arouse with childish lies about the danger : 
of the “reds” in the labor movement. By | g 
these agents of Hitler-like reaction the . 
century-old international solidarity t 1 
' is distorted into the same old moth-. 1 
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all of Europe—that modern democracy | 
cannot defend itself unless it includes ( 
within itself a powerful trade union 


movement united and determined that 24 
this democracy shall not be destroyed and A B 
the freedom of political organization of . 1 
the workers, and that this includes and | a 
cannot but include the Communist Party ; 
as an inseparable part, an organic part ee ‘ 
of the labor movement.. 3 b 
The national unity cannot exist as a Pi 1 6 
vital reality without the labor movement. f 
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these reactionaries who try 
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and are demanding the release of Earl 
* „ 
Let me that every trade 
unionist in this tremendous meee is ; 
make it his business to see that you : : 
trade unions demand that American de- : 
liberation of that good and wise Amer- i 
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is necessary to get production for the 
war. We : proud 
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The New York Times Reviews | 

2 Ex · Ambassador Davies Neis 

Book, Mission to Moscow? 
By SENDER GARLIN 


pe NEW YORK TIMES Book Review set one of its 
most experienced bloodhounds on the trail of the for- 
mer U. S. ambassador to the Soviet Union, Joseph E. 
Davies. In assigning William Henry Chamberlin to re 
view Mr. Davies’ remarkable new bock, Mission to Mos 


* 


could “get” Mr. Davies it would be Chamberlain. The former Moscow 
correspondent strained, puffed and sweated in his valiant attempt to 
_ “break down the credibility of Mr. Davies’ eloquent testimony on ths 


Like a clever prosecutor who confronts a defendant with no pre- 
vious record of convictions, Mr. Chamberlin is impelled to make cer- 
tam acknowledgments about the former ambassador to Moscow. Mr. 
Davies,“ he writes, “obviously possessed some useful qualities which 
the professional diplomat sometimes lacks: open-mindedness, will- 
ingness to learn from all sources of information.. and all-around 
interest in the life of the country to which he was 4 | 
These are all admirable traits, and it is pity that Mr, Chamberlin 
and some of the other anti-Soviet “experts” cannot boast of 
qualities. 
* 
most 


only the 
Mr 


. Chamberlin then 
' ceeds to sharpen his stilleto. He makes much ado about one or 
minor. slips in Mr. Davies’ Russian vocabulary. He ‘that this 
invalidates the ambassador’s judgment. Even more 
Lord Beaverbrook’s and Harry Hopkins’s knowledge of 


Having made acknowledgements that 
venomous would find it difficult to deny, 


Yet their testimony about Soviet military resistance to 
the Nazis, economic life in the USSR, and he quality of Soviet leader- 
ship is most impressive. Mr. Chamberlin did not give Lindbergh à test 
in Russian grammar before peddling his pernicious propaganda. 

| Mr. Chamberlin is the ggntleman who reviewed Jan Valtin’s 
Hut of the Night” for the New York Times. It received the same 
prominent place of honor on page one of the Book Section as Mr. 
Dayies’s book. But there was one major difference in the handling of 
the two books. Mr. Chamberlin’s discussion of Valtin’s “Out of 
Sewer” was a complete, unequivocal and unbridled rave. 3 

‘ Mr. Chamberlin reveals an attitude of complete acceptance 
toward the writings of a professional ex-Gestapo agent, but 
ne confronts the private letters and official State documents 
of an American ambassador with a sneering skepticism. 

The reason for this will be apparent when the reader recalls that 

Mr. Chamberlin is-the author of a bock on the Soviet Union which the 

Hearst press found serviceable as a serial in its pages. More recently, 

the temper of lir: Chamberlin’s political ideas was revealed in the 

‘New York Times Book Review section of Nov. 30, 1941, where a re- 

summarized his ideas of the present-day world as follows: 

. '“William Henry Chamberlin thinks that Western sanity 
should have contrived to set Hitler and Stalin at each other's 
‘throats in 1939.” | 
| Marvelous! Thus we see Mr. William Henry Chamberlin as a 

\ blood brother to Neville Chamberlain, the arch scoundrel of Munich 

He shows himself a devotee of the plan which resulted in the con- 
uest of 28 countries by Hitler and the unfolding of the treacherous 

fack upon the United States. N 
Small wonder that Chamberlin finds it hard to acknowledge the 

eubborn truths ‘presented in Ambassador Devies’ revealing book! 

* „ 89 
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The Times reviewer is so hard put to challenge the validity of 
“Mission te Moscow” that he tries to wipe out History. Mr. Davies 
he says, “asserts with more assurance than available factual evidenc> 
Would seem to warrant that Russia Would have fought for Czecho- 
slovakia in 1938.” Here it is not a problem of ‘accepting the word of 

ernment. Such a choice would be simple enough. There is the adde:! 
testimony of Dr. Edouard Benes, former president of the Czecho 
slovakian Republic, who, in an interview with Erika Mann in Chi- 
cago; stated categorically that the Soviet armies were ready to march 
to the assistance of his people had his government requested it. 

The hub of Mr. Davies’ book is that the Soviet Union rid itself 
of Hitler's Fifth Column when it ferreted out the traitors who were 
later condemned in the famous Treason Trials. 

This—as Mr. Davies makes abundantly clear in his book—not 
only saved the Soviet Union, but proved a blessing to the people of 
the United States, since it gave America the possibility of uniting 
with the Soviet Union and Britain to crusn the common enemy. 

This is a bitter pill for certain people to swallow. Hence Mr. 
Chamberlin must provide a bright answer. This explanation of the 
Trials, says the Times reviewer; “raises more tions than it an- 
swers. . . . It does not, for instance, explain motivation of the 
many treason and sabotage trials which took place in the Soviet 
Union before Hitler came to power.” 

This is like saying that the apprehending of Axis Fifth Column-. 
ists in the U. S. in 1942 would not “explain the motivation” of the 
treason of Benedict Arnold, Dr. Benjamin Rush and the. other traitors 
of the American Revolution! 

_ ‘Hitler's Fifth Column campaign in the USSR was the best or- 
ganized and most dangerous that the Soviet Government had to cope 
with since 1917, But from the first days of its existence, the USSR 
was surrounded by enemies who sent their agents 
Socialism. Nor. were all th® agents sent in 


Soviet groups and exiled Czarist cliques. 
„ „ * f 

- When Mr. Ohamberlm declares that “only a future historian 

, with more indisputable facts. . can pronounce 4 judgment as to 

Whether the Soviet regime gained or lost, on balance, through the 

‘purges . . . of the ablest and most distinguished Soviet political, eco- 

nomic and tary leaders,” he is revealing the crassest intellectual 

dishonesty. very form of his statement shows that he is not 

waitiig for-“a future historian” to render his judgment. The fact 

is, Mr. Chamberlin is rendering his own judgment—in the negative 
to ‘his own rhetorical question. sh die’ 

Events have proved the wisdom of Soviet policy in dealing with 
traitors. Millions throughout the world, watching with ever-growing 
wonder and admiration the great battle that the Red Armies are giv- 
ing the Nazis, have become convinced that such powerful resistance 
to the Nazis would have been impossible had not the Russians—in the 
words of Ambassador Davies—‘“cleansed its house of treason.” 

But Mr. Chamberlin, it seems, prefers tc cling to his discredited 
* a manner calculated to disrupt the world front agains‘ 
He would sacrifice the country to his bigotry. 


In P. M. 
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Editor's Note.) 


(This is the second and concluding installment of Ralph Fox's 
essay on the contemporary novelist’s task in the creation of herote | 
character. The essay is from Fox's book, “The Novel and the 
People,” (International Publishers). We welcome comment from 
readers and writers on the issues raised by Fox's discussion.— 


By Ralph Fox ; 

In our modern novel both hero and villain hay 
died. Personality no longer exists except in iridescent 
cuttings pasted on the microscope slide. Such cuttings are 
often exceedingly curious, interesting or beautiful, but they. 
are not living men and women. 


ov... 


With the destruction of 


personality replaced by the 
situation, or by an aspect of a per- 


the destruction. of the novel’s struc- 
ture, its epic character. Man ‘is no 
longer the individual will in conflict 
with other wills and personalities, 
for to-day all conflict must be over- 
shadowed by the immense social 
conflicts shaking and transforming 
modern life, and so conflict also dis- 
appears from the novel, being re- 
placed by subjegtive struggles, sexual 
intrigues, or abstract discussion, 


To Ex Personality 
Need World Outlook 

In place of a unified philosophical 
outiook that was maintained with 
some success (despite the divergent 
trends of materialism and idealism) 


* 


world outlook, a philosophical eclec- 
ticism, the decadent pseudo-philos- 


which are the inevitable out- 
of this philosophical deca- 
dence, itself only a reflection of 
the desperate agonies of political 
counter-revolution, Our civilization 


time no more than a declara- 
of the death of the individual 
name of the sanctity of 
individualism. 

In the absence of a world out- 
understanding of life, 
free expression of hu- 


novel cannot find new life, human- 
ism cannot be reborn, until such an 


; 
part of nis consciousness, ine gone 
: 


r 


erage individual in the average | 149k of dialectical materialism, giv- 
birth 


manism 


etc., from the world of sense and novelist at all, for 
nus experience in the world of sense, 8 a 


then it follows that it is a question 
of so arranging the empirical world | 
_ that he experiences the truly human 
in it, that he becomes accustomed 
to experiencing himself as a human 


More 


doubt have objected as he read this 
argument that the generalisations 
are altogether too sweeping. Do we 
really have no creative writing (in 
this highest sense of imaginative 


creation 


not Wel 
his own 


giving us character, and Lawrence, 
and has not Huxley? 


| Proust, Wells, 
Lawrence, Huxley 


It is true that in the character 
of Bloom we do get from Joyce a 
human personality. 
the only 
Daedalus has not much more flesh 
and blood to him than Conrad's 
Marlowe, the various Dubliners en- 
countered in that Odyssey of a day 
are simply reminiscences’ from the 
author's circle of ‘acquaintance, 
good description, shrewd analysis, 


but not 


symbol 


outlook 
outlook to-day can only be the out- 
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and Communism represented this 
coincidence of humanism and mate- 
rialism in the realm of practice.” 


“Ulysses” or “Swann’s Way”? Did 


about whom we hear so much to- 
day. Vet not quite. Flaubert did 


not know anything about the mod- 
has been attained. That ern 


5 

4 
5 
f 
1 
1 
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in art to a new Socialist 


Engels in their 
out that hu- 
to-day has no meaning 


i 


and the same inability to 


.. French, English socialism 


than one reader will no 


of human character) in 


Is in his early work, for all 
modest denials, succeed in 


But Bloom is 
character in Ulysses. 


Lawrence has little claim to be 
after the brilliant beginning of 


altogether for those strange, beau- 


which are the bulk of his 
and tales. Here: are no men and 
women of flesh and blood, but 
simply moods. Compare, for ex- 
ample, “The Rainbow” with its de- 
plorable sequel “Women -in Love.” 
Who would ever believe that the 
abstractions of the latter novel had 
any relation at all to the passion- 
ate sisters in the first book? And 
how pale, how lifeless, is even that 
early theme of love and marriage 
in “The Rainbow” compared with 
Tolstoi’s treatment of the same sub- 
ject in the marriage of Levine and 
Kitty! , | 
Something happened to Lawrence 
after writing The Rainbow“ which 
completely destroyed his creative 
ability. His significance for the 
modern novelist, I think, lies not 
at all in his prophetic nonsense 
about the primitive, but in the fact 
that he wgs the last writer to ap- 
preciate English country and the 
beauty of the English earth. One 
cannot, however, think passionately 
even about English country and 
the English earth if one is unable 
to see that this earth is not free, 
that the neritage of every English- 


created characters. And 


e e is this really a pic- and destroyed by a tiny group of 
ture 

per cent of a man, photographed 
rather than created, yet it is most this and Lawrence had not, 80, 
certainly not what the author 
would have us believe it to be, a 
man abstracted and made into a 


a man? Perhaps it is 90 


of all the “plain men” 


man is being wantonly deformed 


ignorant and conscienceless land- 
lords. Hardy had the ability to see 


though Lawrence wrote better Eng- 


lish, it ig Hardy's vision of the Eng- 


lish country which is more com- 
pelling. 


What Men Should 
Literature Create? 


t is the central task of the con- 
temporary novelist to restore man 


to the place that belongs to him in }rorres 


the novel, to put in a complete pic- 
ture of man, to understand and 
imaginatively re-create every phase 
of the persenality of contemporary 


bonds ‘imposed on it by capitalist’ 
society, it is desirous of using all 
the wonderful opportunities modern 


‘equally true and correct, but put 


. 
. Stirring Play”—Farrell, WORLD-TEL. 


To whom ran we lock for guidance? 
The new falism it+is our task to 
create must take up the task. where 


of the comparison, a clear under- | 


“Chaucer’s characters are suffi- 
ciently distmet from one another, 
but they are too little varied in 
themselves, too much like identical 
propositions. They are consistent, 
but uniform, we get idea of them 
from first to last; they are not 
placed in different lights, nor are 


their subordinate traits brought out 


marked with inconceivable truth 
and precision, but that preserve the 
same unaltered air and attitude. 
Shakespeare’s are historical figures, 


into action, where every nerve and 
muscle is displayed in the struggle 
with others with all the effect of 
collison and contrast, with every 
variety of light and shade. Chaucer’s 
characters are narrative, Shakes- 
peare’s dramatic, Milton’s 
That is, Chaucer told only as much 
of his story as he pleased, as was 
Tequired fur a particular purpose. 


epic. |} 
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Continue from Page 6) 
what they are doing and dre de- 


Union have produced the tanks 
and airplanes that have performed 
the greatest feats in Europe up 
till now. Well, we American work- 


our British trade union brothers 
to see who can produce the best. 
Some of our “Liberator” bombers 


: 
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particle in the whole mass, by its 
alternate affinity or antipathy to 
other principles which are brought 
into contach with it. Till the ex- 
periment is tried we do not know 


its elements, a fermination of every | 


Coastal Command contributed to | to me hee 5 N 8 
a great naval success three weeks when we „ 
ago. Some of our Curtiss Wright six and | ‘a 
and Boeing planes are said to be | was necessary. a 
the finest we have ever seen on thing that we 2 
this Continent. We will equip our | to get together in ae 
American armed forces with these of demoracy and freedom an 
and send à goodly number to our | whole world to defend thelr #1 
allies, and perhaps we can chal- to live. Jose inal 
lenge our allied brothers to com- | half years 
pes Pom abe “There is 
We are doing better than be. an democra 
fore. But let me solemnly tell‘ 
you that we are not doing well 
enéugh. I swear to you we can 
and must do fully ten times as 
much and as fast and as well as 
we are doing now to build and 
equip our American armed forces 
and to aid our friends among the | n r this was just 
nations to equip theirs, years 090 28 8 © 
* . „ only thing that fr 
country is now building its realization of this. ¢ 
fense and the fe 
vy and Air Force on the blood 
; 15 come since 
servite ous lying 
om criminal 
Hitler - 
work to the 
of thie | cians 9 
our and Air ariei the 
All of the Americas, North and 
South, are being brought to a 
clear realization of the fact that 
the national independence and some of 
freedom of every nation in the gers our 
world is now involved in a gi- 
gantie conflict in which the fate | _A® the 
ot every nation will be settled by States 
military means. In the early gen- “We 
erations of the life of our country are all 
‘a struggle had to be made to in- Every 
troduce the system of public edu- | Child is 
eation—free schools to teach the | tremendous 
entire population to read and 
write, and compulsory attendance 
of all children at school. We | —proud, 
know now that that was neces- | doing our 
for its upbuilding as a great mod- | slavement 
tem of universal education lies at | itself be 
the basis of our political institu- | world. 
tions; our American democratic nere are 
System as well as our modern in- | to be worried 
dustry could not exist without it Hitler is defeated 
But now it is necessary to go | States, 
further. It is necessary to - Soviet 
stand that the fate of our country the enslav 
now depends not merely upon | Especia 
the intelligent casting of ballots | this. 
in the peaceful elections to public | a U 
office. We must understand that the United 
the safety of our nation, its very | ain, Sovie 
existence, depends upon the ca- not result 
He answered fof his characters the result, 
introduced upon the stage, are stances.” 
liable to be asked all sorts.of ques- 
tions and are forced to answer for 
themselyes. In Chaucer we perceive 
a fixed essence of character. In store. No 
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‘Girl From Leningrad’ 
Also: Soviet Shorts—“Seviet Women” 
and “Te the Jews of the World” 

Cont, from 9 a.m.—26e till 1 


T ave. bet ici? Sts. 
Stanley 


THE STAGE 


“Oo OF THE SEASON'S BEST 
GS.“ Brown. World-Telegram 
An GEL STREET 
with VINCENT JUDITH LEO G. 
Gelden Thea., W. 45 St. oy A Evs. — 
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By JOHN BRIGHT & ASA BORDAGES 

by LEM WARD 


T THEATRE, W. 49 Cl. 6-88 
70 
vgs. 8:40. Mats. Wed. 4 Sat. $1.10-$2.20 


A Perfect Comedy. Aae 
LIFE WITH FATHER 


with Howard-Lindsay-Dorothy Stickney. 
269 SEATS at 81.10 


EMPIRE THEATRE, Bway & 40th St. 
Evgs. 8:40. Mats. WED. & SAT., 2:40 


LAST 2 WEEKS! 
»A Masterpiece.”—ATKINSON, X. ¥. Times 


WI. 7-9686 

Held Over 3rd Big Week! 
‘AL ’ 
Allies Fight for Freedom 
Official full length feature of air-raids 
on Londen, SEE MIGHTY 80- 


LAND, ATR and SEA POWER! 
‘i Cont. from 10 a. m. — 18e te Ip. m. wkdy, 


| MERA MAD THEATRE | 25s Bees 


6th AVE. & 47th ST. 
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Wednesday and Thursday! 
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If you held your ear close to the ground, you'd hear 


b little prairie dog whisper that Leo Durocher will not 
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retire next season because his kid shortstop recruit, Claude 
Corbitt, has enlisted in the Navy.. . And that today the 


10 K 


4 Yankees will show their memorial film to Lou Gehrig at 
he. Special affair at the Commodore Hotel... . It is called 
ae “The Ninth Inning.” 

Other press box ne sounds like this when you 


_ decode it: 
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BASEBALL—More than 80 major league players 
pill participate in the eighth annual professional base- 

players golf tournament at Miami, Fla., Feb. 11-12- 
13. „„ Among those who try for the $2,500 in prizes 
are Leo Durocher, manager of the Dodgers; Mel Ott, 
manager of the Giants; Joe Cronin, manager of the Red 
‘Sox; pitcher Tommy Bridges of Detroit; Paul Derringer, 
Jimmy Foxx, Joe Medwick, Peewee Reese, Wes Ferrell, 
Paul and Lloyd Waner and Bill Dickey... . Mervin Shea, 
-coach of the St. Louis Browns, won last year’s tourna- 
ment at St. Petersburg, Fla. 

The Washingten Senators received both a kick and a 
boost from Selective Service boards. . . . The Senators lost 
‘infielder Cecil Travis, who outhit everybody in the major 
: leagues but Ted Williams of Boston last season... . But 
at the same time they were cheered when pitcher Sid Hud- 
son was placed in the 3-A class... Hudson made the jump 
; from the Class D Florida State League only two years ago. 
. . . He won only 13 in his second year last season’ as 
* against his freshman total of 17 but clicked for an earned 
run average of 3.46. 


n 


BASKETBALL—Columbia University’s remarkable 
record in the Eastern Intercollegiate League—it stands 
only one game behind leading Penn from 1897 to 1941— 
is in danger off dropping a notch or so lower this year. 
>. . Last season Columbia finished third with eight vie- 
tories and four defeats but this year sophomores must 
‘Dear the brunt of the competition. . . Only two veterans 
Stew Mellvennan and Bob Fallot—were in the lineup 

‘against Fordham in the opening game last night. 


Tops on the barnstorming program will be West Texas 
State’s junket into the mid-west. ... The Southwesterners 
have a perfect record in 11 games and play Evansville on 
‘Thursday; and DePauw at Chicago on Saturday 
Metropolitan competition begins in Madison Square Garden 
tonight when CCNY, defending titleholder, faces St. John’s 
and NYU meets Manhattan. 
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FOOTBALL — The Federal Government collected 
> $43,559.95 from the five football games Michigan played 
— home last year.. . . Of the five, the one with Ohio. 
bikes was the most lucrative, paying the Government 
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SUGAR BOWL ECHO: In 1933, Amerino Sarno, 
n right tackle from Everett, ee! ae a kick 
safety that gave Fordham ph over 
ama. ... Eight years later, rig it ae lex San- 
, also of Italian extraction and also from Everett, 
Siem. blocked a punt for a 2-0 Fordham mnt over 
Missouri—same initials, tos. 


_. ODDS: State Athletic . Abe J. Greene 
of New Jersey, who is also president of the National Box- 
ing Association, has been named state director of the 1942 
“Fight Infantile Paralysis” drive.. . Greene’s job will be 
“to run one major event in any or all of the professional 
In addition, the group will receive a percentage of 
the proceeds from various other sporting events to be 
held in each Jersey county. . . The campaign will close 
Jan. 30 when the President's birthday will be celebrated 
throughout the nation. 
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NEW MASSES invites you to attend a novel 
meeting. Witness a discussion of the editors, 
2 contributors and friends in a typical editorial 
meeting. Participate in 
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ing Wednesday. 


GREENWOOD LAKE, N. Y., Jan. 6 (UP) idol 3 
conserving his weight carefully, did no boxing yesterday. 
He restricted activities to roadwork in the morning and 
gymnasium exercises in the afternoon. 

Bomber Joe now scales 207 pounds, and he wants to 
come in against Buddy Baer Friday night weighing at least 
205. He will resume boxing tomorrow and conclude train- 
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Sports Stars Rush 
To Join U.S. Army 
For Total Victory 


Luminaries of the sports world continued their rush to 
the colors yesterday as new reports came over the wires 
hourly about enlistments, plans for aid to the armed forces, 


programs because of the need for 
all- out victory. 

Here are a few of the many 
stories about war and sports: 


HOSTAK IN 
SEATTLE, Jan. 6 (UP).—Al 
Hostak, former world middle- 
weight boxing champion, reperts 


“I just hope they send me over 
to the Philippines or some place 
in the Orient where I can get a 
shot at some of those Japs,” he 
said, “the sooner the better.” 


BIERMAN READY 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Jan. 6 
(UP)—Bernie Bierman, Minnesota 
football coach, said last night 
that a letter from marine head- 
quarters at Quantico, Va., indi- 
cated he “might be called to serv- 
ice the middle of this month.” 

“The letter said they were con- 
templating calling me into service 
the middle of January, but there 
was nothing definite and no or- 
ders for me to report,” Bierman 
said. 

Bierman coached the East team 
in the East-West game at New 
Orleans last Saturday and re- 


turned to Minneapolis last night. 


— — 


BITSY, TOO 


ATLANTA, Ga., Jan. 6 (UP) .— 


Bryan (Bitsy) Grant, Atlanta mid- 


get tennis star, is seeking a commis- 
sion in the Navy. He wants to en- 
list as a seaman. 

Grant is five feet, four inches 
under the regular minimum. He 
thought the Navy would make ex- 


ceptions during the emergency. 


CORBITT A GOB 
Claude Corbitt, promising young 
recruit shortstop, advised the 
Brooklyn Dodgers yesterday that 
he has enlisted in the Navy. 
He lives at Sunbury, N. C., and 
enlisted at Raleigh. 
COACHES TALK - 
PHOENIX, Ariz., Jan. 6 (UP).— 
The National Collegiate Athletic 
Association Football Rules Commit- 
tee cut its scheduled four-day meet- 
ing short yesterday after adopting 
No more than half a dozen rule 
changes. 
Chairman Walter Okeson of Le- 


high said the committee hoped to 


end its session two days ahead of 
schedule by accepting only about 
six of 60 proposed revisions. He re- 
fused to reveal what changes were 


contemplated. 


WHAT'S ON 


TES: What's 


Coming 
2 NORTON, editor “Chine To- 
day”, on War in the Far East.” 
pr Hey Parkway, near 
Bkyn. 8:30 P.M. Ausp.: CH. v.. 


SCHOOL REGISTRATION 


Ave., 


of Ma - 
courses. atalogue available. 
301-35 . 12th St. AL. 4-1199. 
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Jan. 15 for active army duty. ; 


and changes in schedules, rules ande 


STANCEAU AND PEEK 
QUIT YANKS FOR U. 8. 


The New York Yankees an- 
nounced Tuesday that Pitcher 
Steve Peek had enlisted in the 
Army at Utica, N. V., and that an- 
other moundsman, Charles Stanceu, 
would be inducted at Canton, O., 
on Jan. 26, Catcher Ken Silvestri 
already has joined the service 
and regular First Baseman Johnny 
Sturm will be inducted on Feb. 2. 


point of view with the idea of 
stabilizing the game until the war 
is over,” he said. 


MONEY FOR NAVY 

A check for $26,654.84 went to the 
Naval Relief Society as its share of 
the Chicago Bears-All Star game in 
the Polo Grounds Sunday, Tim 
Mara, owner of the New York 
Giants, announced today. 

It represented 50 per cent of 
the gross receipts of the pro bowl 
game sponsored by the Giants 
when war forced its transfer from 
Los Angeles. 

— * 
MEET OFF 

ARCADIA, Cal., Jan. 6 (UP).— 
Jockeys and trainers who never had 
heard of General Sherman agreed 
tonight that “war is hell” as they 
prepared to ship their thorough- 
breds east from luxurious Santa 
Anita racetrack, definitely closed 
for the season by the war. 

Given little hope that it might be 
permitted to start the meeting soon, 
the track management felt obliged 
to cancel the racing season so that 
horsemen could ship their thorough 
breds to other tracks before othe 
winter meetings were over, 


72 FOR RABBIT 

SPRINGFIELD, Mass., Jan. 6.— 
Walter Joseph Vincent (Rabbit) 
Maranville has just begun to 
fight. Ne bigger than a bantam 
rooster, Maranville, one of base- 
ball’s mest colorful personalities 
and a naval coxswain in the first 
world war, is back with the biue- 
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“School buses,” said the Rev. J. 
A. ‘Vogelweid, with an eye 
tire shortage, “will be used 


Chews a le 


High Praise 


For Attitude 


Boxing World Stunned 
By Pug King Who 
Fights for No Pay 


Boxing fans, a miracle has 
happened! 


Once upon a time, boxing 
was called the most mercilessly 
mercenary of all sports. But to- 
day, thanks to the world’s heavy- 
weight champion, Joe Louis, the 
famous old game of the squared 
circle and padded gloves, is win- 
ning popular favor. 

Louis, in the best shape of his 
career, is heading for a real 
championship bout with Buddy 
Baer. What interests sports 
- commentators and the public is 
that he is placing his valuable 
crown in jeopardy—and will not 
receive a Went. 

The money from Friday night’s 
bout at Madison Square Garden 
will go to the Navy Relief Fund. 
Mike \Jacobs, promoter, and a man 
supposed to be in the business for 
no one's health but his own, ‘s 
also contributing his share to he 
Navy. 

As for Baer, he is kicking in a 
sizeable share of the pot. In ex- 
tenuation for his taking any money 
at all, i must be explained that 
Baer is far from affluent, and that 
a man bas to have a little sum to 
take care of the doctors’ bills— 
after Joe Louis gets through with 
him, 

Outside of the sensation caused 
some weeks ago by the patriotic 
action of Louis and Jacobs, the 
fight is attracting attention be- 
cause it is Louis’s last bout in civil 
life. He is expected to go into the 
armed forces, and whereas he may 
fight while in uniform, it is more 
likelygthat he will devote himself 
100 per cent to aiding in the de- 
fense of his country. 


Bout Bits 


‘If Buddy Baer defeats Joe Louis 
at Madison Square Garden Friday 
night it will mark the first time 
since June 9, 1899, when Jeffries 
dethroned Fitzsimmons at Coney 
Island, that the heavyweight. title 
has changed hands in an indoor 
arena. 


It isn’t true that Buddy Baer 
would be the first brother of a 
former heavyweight champion to 
win, the title, (Max Baer was 
champion in 1934-35) back in 
1822, Jem Ward, called “The 


Standing 6 feet 644 inches, Buddy 
Baer—if he wins—will be the tall- 
est heavyweight champion in his- 
tory. Jess Willard stood 6 feet 6% 
inches, Primo Carnera 6 feet 5% 
inches. 


Both Louis and Buddy Baer be- 
gan their pro ring careers in 1934. 
Louis has had 55 fights, with 47 


i knockout victories. Buddy has had 


54 fights, with 43 kayo triumphs 


two took place before he won the 
heavyweight title in 1937, 
have been title defenses. 


Louis will be going after his 28th 
consecutive victory when he meets 
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LAKEWOOD, N. J., Jan. 6 (UP) Challenger Buddy 
Baer sparred three rounds today, will do two more on 
Wednesday and then will relax for his fight with heavy- 
weight champion Joe Louis Friday night. 


He boxed four rounds Monday after eight miles of 


Baer Bares Facts 
About His Boxing 
And Aspirations 


worn by brother Maxie, 


LAKEWOOD, N. J., Jan. 6 (UP).—When Buddy Baer 
bounces out of his corner Friday night for his second at- 
tempt to capture the world heavyweight boxing crown once 


punch for punch, he'll box as dain- 
ty as a gentleman flyweight or 
he'll just stand off at long range 
and swing his punches via the over- 
land route. 


But just which of these courses 
he chooses first depends on the 
champ. “It makes no difference 
to me how Joe Louis starts the 
fight,” the amiable young Califor- 
nia challenger announced as he 
began tapering off in his train- 
ing ‘today. “For no matter what 
he does, I'm going to fight his 
kind of fight— be it a back-alley 
brawl or a fancy dan stinko. 


HE LEARNED 


J learned enough the last time 
I fought Louis te know he operates 
under every condition, so he can 
take his choice. If he wants to 
stand up and just slug right from 
the start, that’s fine. If he wants 
to de cautious, I'll go along with 
him, too. But one thing is. certain 
—somebody is going to be carried 
out of the ring.” 

Get it straight. The hulking 
baby Baer isn’t afraid of what is 
coming—whatever that may be— 
and he is mentally, physically and 
morally convinced that he is in 
at least 50 per cent better condi- 
tion now than he was last sum- 
mer when he belted the champ 
through the ropes only to lose on 
a disqualification in the seventh 
round. 

Tu be going into this fight 
weighing 245. That’s eight pounds 
more than I weighed in Washing- 
ton, D. C. For a week before that 

’ bout I was drinking milk concoc- 
tions and tonics trying to build 
up my weight. And I had a bad 
right hand. Well, there is nothing 
wrong with me now and I won't 
have any excuses. I’m as tough 
now as I’ve ever been.” 


Buddy worked four rounds in the 
Palace Theatre Monday, two against 
170-pound Negro light-heavyweight 
Danny Cox for speed and two more 
against 218-pound former amateur 
champion Jim Robinson for heavy- 
duty exercise. He worked mainly 
on a short left and didn’t throw 
many rights. The right, he ex- 
plained, he is saving as a special 
present for Mr. Louis. A 
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of the Reds, 

13 times last 
Ust. Now Cor - 
Reese supports his mother and 
will be deferred by the Army for 
1941 are just beginning to go out 
of the Dedger The 


he'll slug ® 


Florida Tops 
Racing Season 


HIALEAH, Fila., Jan. 6 (UP).— 


The $50,000 Added Widener Stakes 


at Hialeah Park March 7 became 
the standuut turf classic of the 
winter horse racing season today 
with cancellation due to the war of 


the 100,000 Santa Anita Handicap. 


scheduled for the same day. 

Top favorite to take the Florida 
race is Charles 8. Howard's Mio- 
land which drew a top weight of 128 
pounds. Ninety of the nation’s lead- 
ing thoroughbreds are eligible, 
Charles J. McLennan, Hialeah rac- 
ing secretary announced tonight. 

Mioland, along with Challedon, 
Pictor and Kayak 2nd, have been 


training in California for the West 


Coast event. But turfmen expressed 
the belief that they would be moved 
here for the seventh ‘running of the 
Widener. 


Riggs Still Leads 
Pro Tennis Quartette 


BOSTON, Jan. 6 (UP).—Little 
Bobby Riggs still paced the troup- 
ing tennis professionals today as 
the quartet headed into Hershey, 
Pa., for another stopover tonight 
in their tour of 76 cities. 

The clever former amateur king 
hung up 
starts last night with a 6-4,6-2 
triumph, over Fer Perrq, English 
veteran. Playing conservatively, 
Riggs forced Perry into 36 net er- 
rors. 


Gangling Frank Kovacs retained | 
second place in the money battle 


by rallying to whip Don Budge, 1-6, 
6-4, 6-3. Budge and Perry defeated 
Riggs and Kovacs, 6-3,6-4, in the, 
doubles match that concluded the 
Boston Garden show before the 
small gallery of 2,500. 


Girl in Title Fight 
For Billiard Crown 


———_— 


Ruth McGinnis, the women’s 
billiard champion, has en- 
the New York State Pocket 

Bi 


1 time ...... ——— 08 
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at the Boston Baseball. Writers nb Rund mid n very e- 
dinner Jan. 28, as the outstanding, — 
| 137TH, 606 W. Apt. 2A). a. ae 
Boston player of 1941. Williams, who) mapie studios, S 3 
won a similar award two years ago, up. . sai 3 1 
was voted the honor yesterday for Srnal PARK. — 
his feat in leading the 2 5 * — 7 Any fa 


his fifth win in seven 


City Defends. Met Title 
Against St. Johns; NYU 
Opposes Ma Manhattan 


NYU and CCNY are select- 
ed to win the double-header 


from their rivals for the met- 
ropolitan basketball championship, 
when they meet Manhattan and St. 
John’s tonight. The NYU - Jas- 
per game opens the card, which 
expected to bring a capacity turn- 
out to Madison Square Garden. 

Two of the oldest intra-city 
rivalries are being contested to- 
night. The City College-St. John’s 
game will be the twenty-first in 
the series between the two schools, 
The NYU-Manhattan meeting is 
the twenty-second in a series which 
started in 1908. 


ST. JOHN’S 11 TO 9 


St. John’s goes into tonight’s 
crucial test with an 11 to 9 edge in 
the series, though City College. won 
a 41 to 38 thriller a year ago when 
Al Winograd sank two layup shots 


This was the first City College vic- 
tory over the Redmen in five games, 
St. John’s won the metropolitan 
title the previous two years, — 


Coaches Joe Lapchick and 
Holman will stand pat on the 
ups they have used most of the 
son. Lapchick will start John Ge 
Bob Tough, Andy Levane, 
Baxter and Jim White. ne 
doubt about Tough’s availat 
tonight because of an injured 
If he does not start Coach Lap 


Davidoff R. G. Reiny 6 
SECOND GAME 


No- CNY Position St. J.—No. 
li—Holzman L. F. Geilen — 7 


a 


5—Phillips R.F. Tough— 4 
15—Shinkarik C. Levane—14 
7—Hertaberg L. G. Baxter 9 


Lerne R. G. White —12 


. ˙⸗m¾ũioñ ̃ ůt 2 ũ„—ꝶ- n 
chick will probably switch Levane 
to forward and put Tom Henry at 
center, or leave Levane at center 


Claude Phillipps, Mike Shinkarik 
Sonny Hertzberg and Leo Levine. 

LEVANE IMPROVES 

The improved play of 

Levane at center for St. John's, es- 

ea as a scoring threat, bol - 
sters the Redmen’s hopes of equal - 


pivot, players of equal — 
Tom Henry is an adequate defen- 
| sive substitute at center for 
John’s, but is not much 
scorer. 

Howard Cann of NYU and 
| Cohalan of Manhattan T 
to change their starting lin 
tonight’s game, but finally an- 
nourced the same quintets used in 
other games. The Violet will have 


on the firing line at the start, 


Sheppard Dies 
Melvin Sheppard, 58, a member of 
the United States Olympic track 


home Monday following a heart 
attack. 3 


it the last thirty seconds of play. 


= —— 
FIRST GAME 
NoN.Y.U. Position Man—No, 
22—Lazar LF. Hassett— 8 
5—Mintz 0. Weber 7 
16—Coward I. G. Mecabe—16 


izing City College’s strength at this 
position. 


team in 1008 and 1912, died at his 
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